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Editor’s note: Much is being written these days about newer 
methods of measurement. The author in a stimulating paper calls atten- 
tion to the shift in emphasis from measurement to evaluation and the 
assumptions underlying the new movement with critical comment. He 

ncludes that evaluation, as now practiced, has a long way to go before 
it can justify association with ‘‘new school practices.’’ 

I. Towarp a New Philosophy of Measurement. The change in termin- 
logy from ‘‘testing’’ and ‘‘measurement’’ to ‘‘appraisal’’ and ‘‘evalua- 

tion’’ is a signifieant development in education. The earlier view assumed 
at edueational processes could be standardized and edueationa! products 
measured’’ by purely objective techniques. It was based on the mechan- 

istie conception of the learning process, of which Thorndike is one of the 

strongest sponsors. Once standardization was accomplished, ‘‘ guess work 
mld be abolished, teaching would become certain and sure, and teachers 
ientifie.’ ’’ (45) 

In reeent years, the trend has been to regard education more as a 
rocess of growth and development than as one of mere acquiring of skill 
nd information and to emphasize the importance of attitudes and appre- 

on, interests, aims and purposes, emotional stability and control, per- 
nal and social adjustment, functional information, application of prin- 

les, interpretation of data, social sensitivity, study skills and work 
bits, ereativeness, and like processes. (65, 82, 111, 114, 115, 116, 127) 

This shift in emphasis is in part due to the change in the conception of 
earning from mechanism to organicism. On the technical side of meas 
irement there has been a corresponding change toward the development 

of a broad philosophy of evaluation with emphasis not on the relative 
merits of the various forms of tests, but on the ‘‘kinds of evidence which 
udieate the attainment of various important outeomes of teaching.’’ (99) 

This change in point of view is expressed forcefully by MeCall, who is 

indoubtedly one of the pioneers and popularizers of the Thorndike con- 
ception of measurement, in the 1939 revision of his well-known How To 
641 
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Measure in Education, which contains a re-statement and elaboration of 
Thorndike’s theses. MeCall says: (51: vii) 

Twenty years ago, I found measurement in danger of becoming, like 
medicine, the property of professional elite. * * * More and more in late 
years I have felt that measurement is in danger of becoming an ally of the 
status quo. It has tended to spin endlessly about itself a protective web 
of statistical intricacy, untroubled by any philosophical spark, and un. 
disturbed by the world’s travail. This book has been written to yank 
measurement out of its statistical complacency, infuse it a new spirit, 
sensitize it to the life that is outside as well as inside the textbooks, place 
it, as in former years, in the van of education. 

Infuse measurement a ‘‘new spirit, sensitize it to the life outside 
... the textbooks,’’—that idea is a phenomenon and not just a change i) 


ee >? 66 


point of view, as will presently be shown. 

Il. The Functions of Evaluation. The new philosophy of measure- 
ment is based upon an educational theory that has evolved from a num- 
ber of hypotheses. ‘‘ Among these are the belief that the classroom is : 
form of democratic social life by means of which children reconstruct 
their experiences, that these experiences grow from children’s social ac 
tivities which may be integrated around central problems suggested b 
the social activities, that pupils’ interests and powers are developed by 
activities rather than by passive assimilation of knowledge, and that edu 
cation is the foundation of social progress.’’ (116: 212) 

According to this point of view the functions of evaluation are no 
different from those of the school as a whole, namely: (1) to help provid 
more intelligent guidance of teaching and learning; (2) to develop mor 
effective curricula and edueative experience; (3) to secure more intel] 
gent and effective codperation with parents and community; and (+) | 
provide an adequate and objective basis for measuring, recording, 2nd 
reporting progress (82) that facilitates rather than hindering the desired 
learning. (86) 

Ill. The Hypotheses of Evaluation. Some years ago Thorndike an 
nouneed a number of theses or hypotheses of measurement headed by the 
famous statement, ‘‘ Everything that exists exists in some amount and ea! 
be measured.’’ (51) The influence of this statement upon workers in th 
field of educational tests and measurements has been profound. The ne 


point of view in evaluation has back of it a similar series of theses or 


hypotheses, which have been summarized by Wrightstone as follows 
(116: 152) 

1. The first hypothesis is that curricular change and evaluation are 
coordinate aspects of true experimentation. The end result of both is to 
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provide more insight and richness for the reconstruction of pupil person- 
lities. The evaluation must, therefore, be compatible with ihe purposes 
rd whieh the eurricular change is to contribute. 

2». A second hypothesis is that a program of evaluation should be com 
rehensive. It should not be limited to a few isolated goals, or objectives, 
it should inelude all the major objectives of instruction. Evidence is 

ilable from a variety of sources to indieate that an index from one or 

o tests does not necessarily provide a measure of achievement for other 
najor objectives of instruction. 

3. A third hypothesis is that for a variety of major objectives of in- 
struction no adequate methods or instruments for collecting reliable evi- 
lence are available. Until valid and reliable techniques are evolved, such 
hjectives must be appraised by as careful subjective means as possible. 

4. A fourth hypothesis is that a variety of means and techniques must 
be used for gathering evidence. These will range from pencil-and-paper 
tests, ratings, aneedotal records, and controlled observation techniques to 
physiological devices such as the psychogalvanometer. New techniques 

ist be developed, and old techniques must be revised and modified to 

t new needs. 

5. A fifth hypothesis is that the measures will correspond to functional 

its of pupil behavior in actual curricular situations rather than to iso- 
lated units of behavior, often derived and defined from isolated clinical 
investigations. Too often the results of special clinical investigations have 
been transferred to the classroom and aecepted as valid guides for in- 
‘luencing behavior. 

§. A sixth hypothesis is that reliable and valid objective instruments 

measurement are by their very nature restricted to an appraisal of 
mited aspects of pupil behavior. It is impossible to measure the whole 

result of an edueative experience by any one test or battery of tests. The 

ope remains, however, that by measuring many important and vital 
spects of educative experiences some valid appraisals may be obtained 
the relative merits of diverse educational practises. 

7. A seventh hypothesis, accepted by many educators, is that meas- 
res of funetional behavior ean best be developed by teachers working in 
Speration with test technicians. In this conception the teacher and test 

technician will be partners in a codperative enterprise. 

IV. Hinds of Changes in Pupils To Be Evaluated. A comprehensive 
vogram of evaluation should give evidence not merely of the amount of 

formation acquired by the pupils, but of the degree to which all of the 
bjectives of the school program are being realized. What kinds of 


inges do we expect in boys and girls as a result of the educational op- 
tunities that have been provided? Following are a few of the kinds 
tor whieh evaluation has been attempted with some degree of success: 
|) aequisition of functional information, (2) familiarity with technica! 
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vocabulary, (3) familiarity with and facility in the use of important and 
dependable sources of information, (4) facility in gathering, organizing 
and interpreting data, (5) facility in formulating and applying signif. 
cant principles to new problems or situations, (6) facility in planning 
and applying specific methods of investigation, (7) facility in the use of 
efficient and economical work skills and study habits, (8) interest in and 
proper attitude toward things, ideas, and people, (9) habit of working 
coéperatively with others, (10) habit of collecting and considering ap. 
propriate evidence and information before making important decisions, 
(11) leadership and organizing ability, and (12) social sensitivity. (97, 
84, 85, 89, 86, 65, 66, 110, 127) 

In view of these newer objectives of education the school subjects ar 
expected to show correspondingly new kinds of results. Art should help 
develop initiative, interest, judgment, and codperation; (26, 37); th 
physical sciences, the ability to use experimental methods in gathering 
organizing, and interpreting scientific data and in applying scientific facts 
and principles (5, 10, 29, 31, 33, 34, 38, 54, 88, 89, 90, 129) ; English lit 
erature, the reading of literature understandingly, a broader understand- 
ing of life, greater sensitivity to social problems, and increasing intelli 
gence with regard to human motives and purposes (24, 47, 77, 123) 
French and Latin, sufficient command of French and Latin vocabularies 
for simple reading and speaking (121, 122, 124) ; home economics, bette: 
health of and happier home life for all members of the family (12, 13, 14 
15, 46, 58, 59, 78) ; mathematics, thoroughness and precision in thoug!t 
and action, disposition to question the validity of assumptions, expressed 
or implied, and sensitivity to the logie of arguments (27, 40, 41) ; nursing, 
proper attitudes toward patients, other nurses, and physicians and a wid 
range of interest, not only in nursing, but also in other and related fields. 
as well as the proper habits and skills in performance of nursing activities 
(19, 87) ; social studies, sensitivity to and disposition and ability to dea! 
with social problems in an intelligent manner, interest in human welfare. 
and attitudes favorable to social improvement (4, 36, 43, 56, 68, 86, 195 
106, 112, 113, 117, 118) ; health and physical education, physical fitness 
(125). 

Because of the changes in emphasis in the objectives of the school sub 
jeets, evaluation takes on a new meaning in supervision (100) and in the 
field of teaching methods, such, for instance, as in determining the effee- 
tiveness of motion pictures (32) and radio (17, 49, 55, 73, 74, 83, 104, 119. 
120) as educational devices. 
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V. Techniques of Constructing Achievement Examinations. In the 
new conception of evaluation the following are basic: (1) the objectives 
of the total edueational program, (2) the types of situations that nor- 
mally evoke the kinds of experiences that the objectives call for, (3) the 
kinds of evidence in pupil behavior in these situations that are valid and 
reliable indications of change or progress toward the objectives, and (4) 
the instruments of evaluation with which to measure these changes. From 
these basie considerations follow the steps of constructing achievement 
examinations, to wit (95, 96, 98, 67) : 

1. Specifying the objectives of the school program as a whole in con- 
crete and understandable terms so that the members of the teaching staff, 
the pupils, and their parents have a common meaning and interpretation 
if each item in the list. 

2. Re-stating, if necessary, each of these objectives in the light of the 

iture, characteristics, and requirements of the course, field, unit, or area 
e school program that is to be evaluated. 

3. Defining the types of behavior that normally show whether or not 

ud to what extent the objectives are being realized. 

4. Selecting test situations that will evoke the types of student be- 
havior patterns in such a way that they can be measured, recorded, and 

eported without hindering the desired learnings. 


5. Trying out these test situations with a view to improving their 
validity and reliability and, at the same time, working toward making 
their use and administration more practicable. 


VI. Evaluation Instruments. It goes without saying that a variety 
new instruments is needed to measure what are generally regarded as 
intangibles in education. This is not to say that the objective or even the 
ssay type of test has no place in the newer conception of evaluation. As 
i matter of facet, as will be shown presently, every effort is made to make 
ise of objective examinations and other instruments in order to produce 
results that ean be expressed in quantitative and precise form; that is to 
‘ay, to give tangible evidence for the ‘‘intangible’’ objectives (128). In 
ddition to these instruments, there are being developed new techniques 
appraisal such as so-called ‘‘seales of beliefs,’’ ‘‘interest question- 
ires,’’ **nature of proof tests,’’ ‘‘application of principles tests,’’ and 
e like, which differ, not in form but in content, from the well established 
‘suring instruments. Most of the new instruments, however, are flex- 
as to time allowed for them, and some of them do not have any time 

nit at all. 
\side from tests and seales, there are other instruments of evaluation 
at are not ordinarily regarded as such, as, for example, anecdotal rec- 
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ords, data from questionnaires, records of attendance, records of physica! 

examinations, diaries kept by teachers and pupils and parents, ease study 272 
records, and other kinds of records that show or give evidence of signifi. at 
cant changes in the behavior and development of the boys and girls jy 0 
school. They may be formal or informal records, complete or incomplei, dine 
records; just as long as they give bits of significant and valid evidence o; cate 
changes in the pupils they are properly regarded as evaluation instry. | 
ments. What seems important is not that each instrument is complete j, 193 
and of itself, but that it contributes, along with other instruments, son tae 
evidence, slight though it may be, toward a comprehensive and dependa)); Tim 
evaluation of the total school program. stuc 


Following are a few of the evaluation instruments developed by tly ; 
staff of the Evaluation in the Eight Year Study under the direction whi 


R. W. Tyler. a fe 

Test 4.2. A Scale of Beliefs (P.E. A. 2519, 1937). This test is in. _ 
tended to measure or give evidence concerning (1) the points of view or wes 
attitudes held by students within the areas of militarism, nationalism — 
racialism, democracy, economie individualism, and labor and employment; 
(2) the strength or intensity of these attitudes; and (3) the conflicting 
points of view or inconsistencies present. It consists of a series of state- 
mets representing a variety of beliefs and attitudes. (25) ite: 

Test 2.5, Interpretation of Data (P. E. A. 2761, 1938). Time allowed— kno 
45 to 60 minutes. In this test the student is given the opportunity to judge a . 
certain interpretations of meanings that have been derived from charts, elus 
tables, and prose data relating to various issues in social studies and = 
science. Ten problems are given, under each of which are a number of 
statements that might be ealled ‘*interpretations’’ or *‘inferences’’ drawn 
from the facts. The student is to Judge these statements according to the 
following standards: (1) fully supported by the facts, (2) probably true, 
but not certain, (3) faets insufficient to warrant a positive or negative 
statement, (4) the faets suggest that the statement is probably false, and 
(5) the faets contradict so that the statement is definitely false. 

Test 2.51. (1939). Time allowed—about 90 minutes. Constitutes the 
second form of the original test prepared in 1938. . 

Test 7.1. Familiarity with Sources of Information (1938). Time al- Lore 
lowed — 45 to 60 minutes. This is a test to see how familiar the student 
is with the more general sourees of information which are frequent!) 
used by high school students. There are 40 problems, and 5 different pos- 
sible sources of information listed under each problem. The student is to 
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judge each one of the sources according to three standards as follows: the 
(1) good place to go for information on the question, (2) it might have valt 
some helpful information, but not a very good place to go, and (3) not eon 
worth using in studying the question. orp 


“3: asp 
‘ Additional instruments are listed in the bibliography. 
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Test 1.3. Application of Principles — Aspects of Thinking (P.E. A. 
9724. 1937). Time allowed — 45 to 60 minutes. This test has been devised 
to obtain evidence relating to the ability of students to apply certain 
principles commonly developed in science classes. The student is con- 
fronted with 10 problems, which supposedly have not been previously 
diseussed in the regular classroom. He is to indicate which of the indi- 
cated possible conelusions and reasons he would be willing to accept. 

Test 1.31. Application of Principles in Chemistry (P. E. A. 2679, 
1938). Time allowed — 45 to 60 minutes. Twelve problems are given, and 
the student is given instructions similar to those for Test 1.3. 

Test 1.32. Application of Principles in Physics (P. E. A. 2692, 1938). 
Time allowed — 75 to 90 minutes. Kighteen problems are given, and the 
student is given instructions similar to those for Tests 1.3 and 1.31. 

Interest Index (8.2a— 1939). A list of 200 things to do, some of 
which appeal to a great many students and some of which appeal to only 
a few, such as, ‘‘to write stories,’’ ‘‘to play basketball,’’ ‘‘to learn to go 
about getting a job,’’ ete. The student is to indicate his reaction to each 
item whether he likes or wants to do what the item says (L), neither likes 
nor dislikes it (1), or dislikes it or would not enjoy doing it (D). 

Test 5.1. Problems Relating to Proof in Mathematics (P. E. A. 2763, 
1937). Time allowed — 45 to 60 minutes. This test is composed of 13 
reasoning problems based upon questions relating to public utilities, un- 
employment, democratic government, and similar topies. No special 
knowledge of these topics is required ; all of the essential data are given 
u the situation. The student is to indieate which of the reasons and con- 
clusions given he is willing to aeeept as his own. This test is similar in 
form to Test 1.3, Application of Principles. 

Test 3.4. Literary Information Test — English Literature (1939). 
Time allowed is not indicated. This test consists of 14 exercises, each of 
which requires the student to identify certain literary items, such as titles 

y the name of the author, quotations by the name of the author, authors 
y types of writing, biographical information, literary contribution by 
author, authors by country in which they were born, characteristics of lit- 

ary work by authors, characters by title of work, titles by literary 
period, titles by literary type, literary content by title of work, titles by 
type of subject matter, titles by setting of narrative, and titles by literary 
Lorm, 

Test 3.5. Literary Information Test — American Literature (P. E. A. 
1291, 1937). Time allowed is not indicated. Similar in form to Test 3.4, 
but contains 16 instead of 14 exercises. 

Test 1.4. Social Problems (P. E. A. 2719, 1938). This test deals with 
the disposition of students to apply various types of social prineiples and 
values to contemporary social situations. Some of these principles express 
concern for human and democratic values, and others defend the interests 
of privileged groups. The purpose of this test is to get evidence on various 
aspects of thinking in situations in which values and beliefs have a strong, 
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if not a determining, effect on thinking. There are six exercises in the test. rate 
dealing with the following problems: the effects of the use of labor-saving chai 
machines, housing, taxation, racial discrimination, freedom of speech, and cert 
health security of workers in factories. In each exercise the students are colu 
asked to choose from the listed courses of action those which, to them, seem j 
most adequate and then support their choices by checking certain reasons Con 
from the list given in the test. ing 

Test 3.6. A Questionnaire on Reading Interests and Reading Out. Ree 
comes (P. E. A. 1935, 1937). The purpose of this questionnaire is two- ter 
fold: (1) to discover what interests the pupils have developed as a result | 
of their experiences in reading books, and (2) to discover what influences of ¢ 
books have had on the pupils’ insight into certain life problems. The the 
pupil is to react to 35 questions by indicating the answer on the dotted and 
line or checking one of the following: Yes, No, Uncertain, as the case may abo 
be. Part I aims to find out the interest developed in reading books, and : 
Part II with the influence the books might have had upon the pupil. No the 


time limit is indicated. 
Test 3.7. Critical Mindedness in the Reading of Fiction. (P. E. A. 
2615-a, 1938). This test is designed to ascertain whether the pupil is able 


r to distinguish between fiction that is reasonably true to life and fiction ayp 
| that is not. Two short stories are reproduced for the student to read. in t 
Under each story are ten statements to which the pupil is to react by dev 
indicating whether he agrees with the statement (A), disagrees with it J |... 


(D), or is unable to say (U). No time limit is indicated. * 

Test 3.8. Judging the Effectiveness of Wriiten Composition (P. E. A. i 
2649, 1938). The following instructions to the pupil explain the nature 
and requirement of the test: ‘‘ Read the following story, noting carefully 


| the way in which the writer has developed the narrative. Then turn to leat 

the eriticisms that follow it and indicate, in accordance with the diree- tim 
| tions, whether you agree or disagree with these ecriticisms.’’ Twenty- the 
eight statements follow the story, such as ‘‘The writer should not have ene 


included so many different episodes in one brief story,’’ ‘‘ Prissey is 2 | 
good name for Esmond’s wife,’’ ete. No time limit is indicated. 


Test 3.3. Questionnaire on Voluntary Reading (P. E. A. 2662, 1938). tor 
Time allowed — 40 minutes. In this questionnaire on voluntary reading, ma 
the student is asked to answer fifty-two questions with YES, NO, or be 


NEITHER YES NOR NO. They are of many kinds and are classified pul 
into seven general types according as they indicate that the pupil (1) 


likes to read, (2) wants more reading, (3) is curious about his reading, ma 
(4) expresses appreciation in other media, (5) identifies himself with his the 
reading, (6) relates his reading to his life, and (7) evaluates his reading the 


Descriptive Trait Profile (P. E. A. 2655). No date or time limit isin. JP |“ 
dicated. A seale of 14 traits, cheerfulness, contentment, poise, adaptabil- 
ity, self-confidence, friendliness, leadership, attitude toward the opposite an 
sex and toward work and play, coéperativeness, discrimination, sensitiv- 
ity to the rights of other people, and general maturity. The teacher is to 
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rate each student in terms of the following standards: extreme, average, 
changeable. In ease of doubt the teacher checks the column under ‘‘ Un- 
} certain.’’ Each trait is deseribed briefly under each one of the three 
Uns. 
Evaluation of Reading (P. E. A. 90, Bulletin No. 4, January 1936). 
ontains two record forms, one for students, **Student’s Monthly Read- 
Record,’’ and another for teachers, ‘‘Form for Teacher’s Monthly 
Record of Student Reading,’’ and suggestions as to ways of securing, in- 
‘erpreting, and using the information obtained. 
Checklist of Magazines. No date or number is given. Contains a list 
' 567 magazines. The student is to check those that were read during 
the three months preceding, how often and how much of each was read, 
d where obtained. The student is also asked to answer nine questions 
out his reading habits and attitudes. 
VII. Developing a Comprehensive Program of Evaluation. One of 
the hypotheses of evaluation mentioned early in the report is that ap. 
isal to be effective should be comprehensive in scope so as to include 
| the major objectives of the school program. It is on the basis of this 
ypothesis, primarily, that the evaluation program of the Thirty Schools 
in the Night Year Study of Progressive Education Association is being 
loped. It is also on the basis of this assumption that Wrightstone’s 
everal appraisal studies (29) were formulated. While there are undoubt- 
many difficulties that seem to limit what ean be done, still ways and 
of overcoming such difficulties have been suggested (86) 
1. It is not necessary to set aside time for evaluation. Teaching and 
rning on one hand and evaluation on the other take place at the same 
‘time, and for this reason, ‘‘the reeord of the pupil’s activities in learning, 
the produets of his activities, the results of his own efforts, and experi- 
ences, are frequently records for appraisal.’’ 
2. The pupils, themselves, can aid materialiy in making appraisal of 
r own progress if they are made to realize the significance of evalua- 
tion for them and are encouraged to make self-appraisals, and if properly 
naged and motivated an evaluation program of the kind suggested ean 
rganized without putting an undue burden upon the teachers or the 
ils. 
3. Eeonomy of time and effort is possible by utilizing situations for 
naking appraisals in more different directions than may be apparent on 
e surface. ‘‘For example, an inventory of the resources and needs of 
e loeal community by a seventh-grade pupil threw light upon his atti- 
de toward the funetions of social and eeonomie processes, his ability to 
certain types of social science information, his ability to understand 
ud to use some technieal terms in the social studies field, his facility in 
written expression, his ability to construct and to interpret certain kinds 
| maps and charts.’ 
4. It is possible to develop indexes of pupil progress in those aspects 
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of his growth that are difficult to appraise directly. Temperature is meas. 
ured indirecily, and so are many phases of physical and social phenomena, 
VILL. Critical Appraisal of the ‘*New’’ Evaluation Movement. Tie 
term ‘‘measurement’’ implies refined, exact, quantitative, and standard. 
ized assessments of things or states of being in an impersonal and objec. 
tive manner. On the other hand, the terms ‘‘appraisal’’ and ‘*‘ evaluation” 
are usually associated with values, with processes of growth and develop. 
ment toward a goal that does not remain fixed. Measurement places em. 
phasis on accuracy and reliability ; evaluation, on validity and social util. 
ity. Measurement deals primarily with subject matter attainment and 
information; evaluation, with experience and motivation. Theoretically, 
evaluation has the upper hand, but in practise its friends and erities 
praise and condemn it on the same grounds, as the following comments 
tend to show: 
Pro 
C. M. Pruitt, commenting on Tyler’s Constructing Achievement Tests, 
said: ‘‘ The theses relating to ability to use the seientifie method, measur. 
ing the ability to infer, what is statistical significance, permanence of 
learning, and techniques of evaluating behavior, are especially commend. 
able.’’ (11: 264.) 
D. E. Seates commented on the work of Tyler and his staff in connee. 
tion with the Evaluation in the Eight Year Study of Progressive Eduea- 
tion Association as follows: **The work of the Evaluation Staff has been 
outstanding for the sincerity, the courage, and the resourcefulness with 
which intangible objectives have been defined and means of measuring 
them sought. The evaluation study may well prove to mark a turning 
point in the history of educational measurement.’’ (75: 536.) 
A. G. Schmidt’s comment on Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Newer Prac- 
tices in Selected Public Schools is this: ‘* The Study goes far toward satis- 
fying a need which has been long felt for a scientific appraisal of the re- 
sults of the new methods.’’ (75: 272.) 
Con 
S. R. Powers says about the same book by Wrightstone: ‘‘ The teeh- 
niques which are described in some detail seem to be valid but not ade- 
quate.’’ (75: 272.) 
P. R. Pieree adds: ‘‘ Failure to supply cleareut data regarding the 
practices evaluated seriously weakens the scientific validity of the study.” 
(75: 272.) 
W. J. Osburn corroborates thus: ‘‘The study is subject to the usual! 
defeets of lack of reliability, validity, and adequate sampling.’’ (75: 272.) 
Hilda Taba, commenting on Wrightstone’s Appraisal of Experimental 
High School Practices, writes: ** He (Wrightstone) has pointed out whicli 
differences are statistically significant, but has failed to inform the reader 
of the social significance of these same differences * * * Statistical sig- 
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nifieance alone does not prove educational significance and since no norms 
are given the reader is at loss to determine the practical value of the re- 
sults of this study.’’ (75: 271.) 

It would seem from the above comments by its friends and critics that 
the new movement in evaluation suffers from very much the same sort ot 
shortcomings as does the type that it seeks to replace. Measurement has 
been criticized for its exelusive use of paper-pencil tests; the new tests 

lyler and Wrightstone and their staffs are mostly of the paper-peueil 
variety.2, Measurement has often been condemned for the lack of validity 
of its evidence; evaluation does not seem to offer a much better and mor 
valid measure of pupil progress,*® and besides it suffers from lack of re- 

bility quite as much as did the old type of essay examination.* Measure 
ment has been criticized for its emphasis on standardized patterns or 
iuswers; evaluation has its own patterns and answers.’ Measuremeut 
resses quantitative assessment of the qualitative aspects of behavior; 
evaluation does nothing different. The fact that evaluation is often k 
exact and precise may only mean that it is more vague and confused than 
measurement. Vagueness and equivocation are no virtues, even in a con 
ised world. 

In final analysis, the present reviewer is of the opinion that many o! 
the tests and evaluation instruments that are being used in progressive 
schools lack the qualities that would render them more appropriate for 
measuring educational progress than the ordinary objective tests—that, 
therefore, to say it bluntly, while teaching is apparently becoming move 
progressive, testing remains basically traditional. What has happened i: 

at the old testing instruments have been renamed to fit the new educa 
al program, 

In fairness to all concerned, it should be granted that evaluation has 
nade its most lasting and significant contribution, first, in its insisting 

pon evidence for what are generally regarded as intangibles in educa 
tion; second, in its theory that testing is an integral part of the educative 
rocess ; third, in its exploration of new sources of evidence; and, finally, 

* With two exceptions the instruments described in Section VI are of the paper 
peneil variety. (The instruments were furnished on request by Dr. Tyler’s office.) 

* With the two exceptions the evidence from said instruments does not go beyond 
words that indicate the students’ knowledge about or of the situations provided, as 

ordinary objective tests. 

*The Descriptive Trait Profile, which is one of the exeeptions, is general and 
mpressionistiec and, therefore, very highly subjective. The other exception, Evalua 

i of Reading, is equally unsatisfactory from the standpoint of validity of evidence. 

*Twelve of the instruments provide or suggest the answers in the same manner 
s that in which ordinary objective tests do. 
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in its suggesting a plan for comprehensive evaluation. The fact that 
many of its tests are basically traditional does not lessen the value of its 
progressive outlook. 

What seems needed now, theoretically speaking, is a functional eom. 
bination of the outlook of evaluation and the method of scientific meas. 
urement conceived in a much broader sense than is apparent in ordinary 
educational tests and experimentation (21). Fortunately, as Hosie points 
out, ‘‘ There is a fair prospect that the two (movements) will get together. 
No amount of science can ever enable us to dispense with human judy- 
ment. Measuring samples of behavior can furnish data, but not ready- 
made conclusions. Measurement is, therefore, only an accessory. The 
essential act is that of evaluation.’’ (45: 448.) 

IX. Concluding Statement. It seems evident that, contrary to what 
is generally believed, evaluation as actually applied by Tyler and Wright 
stone has a long, very long, way to go before it can fully justify its being 
associated with ‘‘newer school practices.’’ In theory, it must be admitted. 
there is agreement between Tyler’s staff and the staffs of the thirty 
schools; in practise, however, there is considerable room for honest doubt. 
Tyler once said that the philosophers can say all they want to about what 
education is for, but after all, teachers teach for what is in the tests; and 
he concluded, ‘‘Show me who make the tests, and I’ll show you who wil! 
remake the curriculum.’’ One may well wonder what is happening in the 
Thirty Schools. Tyler and his staff make the tests in Chicago to be use: 
or copied in Denver and New York. Teaching is done in the Bronx ani 
testing on the Midway. A principal of one of the thirty schools, upo 
being requested for material on evaluation, answered thus: ‘‘ We do tlie 
teaching. As for evaluating it, we leave it all to Dr. Tyler and his enter 
prising staff.’’ 

If evaluation is to be really progressive it should be, in fact, an in- 
tegral part of the total educative process. A paper-pencil type of test 
made in advance by some-one on the outside for some-one else to use or to 
copy is inappropriate for the kind of program for which the newer schoo!s 
stand. Evaluation, to be really an integral part of the educative process 
should grow out of or emerge from that process. No-one, not even an ex- 
pert, should evaluate the work of someone else, if the philosophy of pro 
gressive edueation is accepted as a point of orientation. In fact, the teacher 
should not evaluate the work of the pupils; they should do the evaluating. 
themselves. If not, why emphasize the objective of self-direction, which 

obviously ineludes the process of evaluation of one’s performance in the 
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light of the goal that had been self-determined? The evaluation function 
of the teacher is to provide situations whereby the pupils are led to evalu- 
ate their own procedures in the light of criteria that they, themselves, had 
formulated. In like manner, the function of an expert in evaluation, if 
there be one, is not to make tests for teachers to use or to copy, but to 
cuide them in integrating their evaluation function with their teaching 
procedures. 

When Raths made the trip to the Lakeshore School he used tests that 
were made in Columbus (66). The teachers looked on as the pupils took 
the tests, and when the results were tabulated it was found that they cor- 
related with the teachers’ judgment. There is nothing new in that. When 
Wrightstone compared the standard and activity schools, he found that 
the pupils in the activity schools did better in the objectives that were 
emphasized in those schools, and, unsurprisingly enough, the standard 
schools did better, generally speaking, along the lines that were stressed 
there (111, 112, 114, 115, 116). There is nothing startling about that. 
ther. It only proves that education is possible. The situation reminds 
me of the generalization arrived at by two specialists who made a five- 
vear experimental study on the subject of reading, namely : ‘‘ Pupils will 
learn to read if they are taught to read.’’ Well, why not? 

The most immediate need is, therefore, first, for progressive education 
to look at its program of evaluation to determine its consistency with the 
objectives that are so insistently emphasized and, second, for the evalua 
tion practises to be evaluated and subsequently modified so as to provide, 
in faet as well as in theory, ‘‘new tests for new needs.’’ (110.) 
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A STUDY OF THE EXTENT OF MEASUREMENT OF 
DIFFERENTIAL OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTION 
T. R. McConne..* 

University of Minnesota 


Editor's note: It has been frequently said in recent years that measure- 
ment should be with reference to the validated purpose of education. Aec- 
cepting this emphasis as a point of departure the author presents important 
data on the relation of measured information and measured application. 


Tue first step in educational measurement and appraisal, it is now 
generally agreed, is to draw up a comprehensive list of educational ob. 
jectives. The next procedure is to state these outcomes in terms of 


behavior. Techniques of several sorts may then be devised to provide 
estimates of the extent to which students have developed behavior pat- 
terns relevant to the objectives. 

This attack upon the problems of measurement has emphasized tly 
variety of outcomes of educational experiences and produced new instru- 
ments of appraisal. One of the first results of the movement was to sup- 
plement tests composed almost exclusively of items of specific informa- 
tion with measures of the ability to relate facts, to apply faets and prin- 
ciples to new situations, and to draw inferences from data. Tyler's 
significant study of the relationships between the results of tests of reeall, 
application, and inference in a variety of subject matter fields not only 
stimulated attempts to measure more than informational outcomes, but 
also called attention to the necessity for cultivating the higher mental! 
processes by appropriate learning activities." He found that a “‘large 
number of students studying a variety of subjects did not develop corre. 
sponding degrees of facility in mere recall and facility in the higher 
mental processes of applying principles and drawing inferences.’’ In 16 
examinations from 11 different subjects, he found that the correlations 
between tests requiring recall of information and those requiring both 
recall and applieation of principles, ranged, when corrected for attenua- 
tion, from .31 to .58. Most of the coefficients hovered about .45. 

At the University of Minnesota, the University Committee on Edu- 
cational Research and the General College coéperated in the development 





* With the assistance of Marian Wilder and N, Fattu, Statisticians for the Uni- 
versity Committee on Educational Research; paper presented at the St. Louis meet 
ing of the American Edueational Research Association, 1940. 

* Tyler, R. W. ‘‘The Relation Between Reeall and Higher Mental Processes’? in 
Judd, C. H., Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes (New York: 
Macmillan, 1936), pp. 6-17. 
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of course and comprehensive examinations between 1933 and 1938. 
Although other objectives were also measured, the examinations stressed 
the following outeomes, since they were the objectives most frequently 
mentioned by instruetors in certain General College areas: knowledge 
of vocabulary, knowledge of facts and principles, and the application 
of faets and prineiples in new situations.” 

In an earlier study on the differential functions of examinations, 
Johnson reported higher correlations between knowledge of facts and 
principles and the ability to apply them to new situations than Tyler 
had obtained. The coefficient (corrected for attenuation) between two 
such sections of a comprehensive examination in Human Biology was .77. 
In a comprehensive examination on Physics and Chemistry, the correla- 
tion was .87, and in a comprehensive in Basie Wealth, it was .89.* 

It seemed desirable to conduct further studies of certain compre- 
hensive examinations prepared for the General College under the auspices 
f the University Committee in order to reveal the extent to which these 
tests had measured differential outcomes. This report summarizes the 
esults for the Physical Science Comprehensive given to 73 General Col- 
lege students in the spring of 1938. This examination was selected for 
the investigation because it was considered one of the best which had 
heen prepared under the Committee’s auspices, and because its sub- 
divisions, both in subject matter and functional objectives, seemed the 
most clear-cut. 

The examination was divided into three major subject matter divi- 
sions: (A) Physies, (B) Acoustics and Astronomy, and (C) Chemistry. 
Each of the three subject matter divisions included items designed to 
measure (1) knowledge of voeabulary and (2) knowledge of facts and 
principles; under the Physics and Chemistry sections, there were also 
3) items which purported to test students’ ability to apply facts and 
principles. 

Table I gives the total number of items in each of the eight parts of 
the test and the examination as a whole; the mean score, standard devia- 
tion, and the reliability coefficients for each section. In this and the sub- 

*Eurich, A. C., and Johnson, P. O. ‘‘The Experimental Examination Program 

the General College,’’ in University Committee on Educational Research, The 
Effective General College Curriculum as Revealed by Examinations. (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1937), pp. 31-42. 

* Johnson, P. O. ‘Differential Functions of Examinations,’’ in University Com- 

ttee on Edueational Research, Studies in College Examinations, (Minneapolis: 
University Committee on Educational Research, University of Minnesota, 1934), 
13-50. 
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sequent tables, the capital letters (A, B, C) refer to the subject matter 
sections of the test, and the figures (1, 2, 3) to the outcomes measured. 
Thus Al refers to the vocabulary subdivision of the Physies section. 


TABLE I 
MEAN Scores, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RELIABILITIES OF THE EIGHT SECTIONS oF 
THE PHYSICAL SCIENCE COMPREHENSIVE 
(N = 73) 


Sections of the Examination 





mee ——"* a, Total 
Al* A2 A3 Bl B2 Cl C2 C3 Test 
Number of Items 65 75 40 15 65 60 95 44 459 
Mean Score 38.89 34.47 21.30 6.30 29.38 37.66 41.66 14.32 223.97 


Standard Deviation 9.82 879 65.11 243 666 929 11.58 498 47.49 
Reliability (ri) 87 87 74 65 27 90 90 76 7 
S * The capital letters refer to the subject matter sections, and the figures to the outcomes 
measured. Thus Al means Physics-vocabulary. 

The extent of differential measurement was first studied by the method 
of item discrimination. The assumption underlying this procedure was 
that an item designed to measure factual information should discriminate 
among students of high and low achievement better when the criterion 
was total score on its own division of the examination than when the 
criterion was the total score on a division devised to test some other 
objective, such as the ability to apply facts and principles to new 
situations. 

Therefore, the discriminating power of each item of the examination 
was computed, using the total score on each of the eight parts and the 
entire test in turn as the criterion for dividing the 73 students into high. 
middle, and low groups in achievement. Approximately one-third of the 
total number of students was included in each of these groups, although 
the division was made each time so as to include all cases with the same 
score. This caused the number of students in the three groups to change 
slightly from one section to another. Table II gives the number of eases 
in the high, middle, and low groups for each section of the examination, 
and for the test as a whole. 

The discriminating power of a test item was represented by the ratio 
of the difference in percentages of students in the high and low groups 
who answered the item correctly, to the standard error of that difference.* 

*Elveback, M. L. ‘‘Conditions Affecting the Differentiating Capacity of Test 


Items,’’ in University Committee on Edueational Research, The Effective General 
College Curriculum as Revealed by Examinations, pp. 325-332. 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF CASES IN HIGH, MIDDLE, AND Low Groups FoR ITEM ANALYSES 
(N = 73) 
Sections of the Examination 
Total 
Al \2 A3 Bl B2 C1 C2 C3 Test 
N r in High Group 21 25 25 16 26 25 27 28 25 
ber in Middle Group 23 24 25 39 22 25 24 22 23 
wr in Low Group 29 24 23 18 25 23 22 23 25 
» > 
¢ 
relative deviate d \ P. (100 — P,) P.(100 — P, 
N, N, 


An item was called discriminating if the relative deviate was as large 
stwo. This, of course, is an arbitrary standard, and is perhaps rather 
severe.” It conforms, however, to the practice which has been used by 
‘ University Committee on Educational Research. 

Relative deviates were computed for each item, using the total score 


iis own and each of the other seven sections and on the entire test in 


turn, as eriteria for separation into high and low achievement groups. 
Space limitations preclude the presentation of the tables of these values. 
They have been placed in the files of the University Committee on Eduea- 
tional Research, however, and will be made available to interested 
persons, 
Table III summarizes the number of items in each section which were 
scriminating (according to the standard noted above) with respect to 
total score on each of the parts and on the entire test. Of the 65 items 
section Al (Physies-vocabulary), for example, 47 were discriminating 
respect to the total score on their own part; 39 of them were dis- 
(A2) the 


19, on the Acousties-Astronomy-voeabu- 


7 


criminating on the Physies-information criterion; 27, on 
?liysies-applieation criterion ; 
ry eriterion; 29, on the Acoustics-Astronomy-information criterion ; 
20, on Chemistry-voeabulary; 27, on Chemistry-information; 13, on 
Chemistry-applieation; and 41, on the criterion of the total test. When 
test is relatively short, the differentiating power of an item may be 
affected by the inclusion of the score on that item in the criterion score. 
lhe last column of Table III shows the number of items which were 
differentiating in their own sections when the score on an item under 
‘If the standard is reduced to a relative deviate of one, the results do not change 

‘ general findings of this paper. 
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consideration was excluded from the total score on its section. The use 
of this correction in the case of the Physies-voeabulary part reduced the 
number of differentiating items in that section from 47 to 43. 

An inspection of Table III reveals that when no correction was made 
for the inclusion of the score on an item in the total score of its section, 
the largest number of differentiating items was obtained in all sections 
by using as the criterion the total score on the section of which the item 
was a part. However, when the score on an item was excluded from the 
total score on its own section, this criterion gave the largest number of 
differentiating items in three of the eight sections. In two other see- 
tions, total score on the test gave the largest number; in two sections, 
some other part of the test yielded the largest number, and in one ease 
the numbers given by the items’ own section score and score on some 
other part were equal. The second largest number of differentiating 
items was given in four cases by the total score on the test; in three 
cases by the score on some other section of the test; and in the remain- 
ing case there was a tie between the items’ own section score and that 
on another part. 

TABLE III 


NUMBER OF ITEMS IN EACH Section WuHicn Were DISCRIMINATING 
ON Eacu CRITERION SCORE 





Total Number of Differentiating Items for Each Number Discrim 

Number Criterion Section and for Entire Test inating Items 

Test of —— . ~ with Corrected 

Section Items Al A2 A3 Bl B2 C1 c2 C3 Total Criterion Score* 
Al 65 47 39 27 19 29 20 27 13 41 43 
A2 75 27 42 32 9 19 14 16 22 34 37 
A3 40 11 17 24 7 15 6 6 10 14 17 
Bl 15 5 2 3 9 5 2 2 2 3 6 
B2 65 17 20 19 13 28 8 8 13 16 18 
Cl 60 21 19 17 9 10 45 37 25 32 30 
C2 95 22 25 21 12 17 37 52 36 45 30 
C3 44 9 1l 9 4 11 16 11 23 19 10 


* i.e. when score on an item under consideration was excluded from total score on its own 
section. 


The differences between the discriminating power of items when the 
criterion was total score on the part to which they belonged, and when 
the criterion was the total score on each other part of the test, were com- 
puted for all sections of the examination, and were expressed as differ- 
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ences between the various relative deviates. These data, not reproduced 
ere, are on file in the office of the University Committee on Educational 
Research. Table IV, however, gives a summary of the basic distributions. 
It shows the mean differences of the discriminating powers (in terms 
of relative deviates) of the items of each section when each of the other 
seven parts was used in turn as the criterion. It also gives the standard 
deviations of these differences, as well as ‘‘t’’ and the related probability 
alue. The seore on an item was always excluded from the appropriate 
iterion total score. 
An inspection of Table IV reveals a tendency for smaller differences 
n differentiating powers between subdivisions of the same subject matter 
n between corresponding subdivisions of different subject matter. 
For example, the mean differences between Al and A2, and Al and A35, 
re .26 and .73 respectively, while the mean differences between Al and 


TABLE IV 
SIGNIFICANCES OF MEAN DIFFERENCES IN ITEM DISCRIMINATION 
FROM ONE CRITERION TO ANOTHER 


Criterion Sections 


t _— _— =— : 
i N Al A2 A3 Bl B2 C1 C2 C3 
Al 65 Mean 26 73 1.31 75 1.08 91 1.29 
S.D 1.39 1.26 1.4 1.18 1.34 1.25 1.33 
t 1.52 4.62 7.49 5.10 6.42 >. a3 7.74 
4 13 Ol Ol 1 1 01 01 
\ 75 Mean 18 10 95 es) 79 53 51 
8. D. 1.03 98 1.48 RAT 1.42 1.22 1.15 
t 1.46 90 5.51 2.55 4.79 3.73 3.83 
P 14 37 01 01 O1 01 Ol 
40 Mean 61 32 1.44 50 1.11 1.27 4 
S.D 1.35 1.22 1.71 1.30 1.58 1.59 1.38 
t 2.84 1.65 5.26 2.40 i.42 1.97 4.26 
P ol 10 01 02 O1 01 01 
Bl 15 Meen 1.04 1.19 1.64 92 1.11 1.53 1.39 
S.b 2.13 1.89 2.35 2.10 1.62 1.51 1.73 
t L.&5 2.34 2.62 1.64 2.55 3.80 5.00 
P Os o4 02 13 3 o1 ol 
B2 65 Mean 16 001 - .02 °6 5° 50 29 
S.D 1.14 3.15 98 1.41 1.49 1.48 1.45 
t 109 — .01 20 1.45 2.80 2.71 1.63 
P 27 99 84 15 ol O01 10 
C1 60 Mean 52 50 64 81 90 °6 14 
S.D 1.43 1.20 1.37 1.38 1.45 1.02 1.14 
t 2.77 3.22 3.60 4.45 1.8 1.93 95 
P ol o1 ol ol 01 05 34 
C2 95 Mean 32 11 33 89 47 9 19 
S.D 1.31 1.35 1.65 1.68 174 1.02 1.1 
t 2.37 RO 1.93 5.12 2.62 4 1.66 
P 02 42 05 1 ol 40 10 
C3 14 Mean 09 28 25 41 1 55 51 
Ss. D 95 1.00 94 1.23 96 1.06 96 
t 59 —1 80 1.78 219 1.42 » oF t51 


Pp 55 07 08 03 16 ol 01 
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Bl, and Al and C1, are 1.31 and 1.08, respectively. There is a corre. 
sponding tendency for the ‘‘t’’ to be insignificant between the subdivisions 
(i.e., vocabulary, facts, and applications) of the same subject matter, 
and for ‘‘t’’ to be significant when the differences are between corre. 
sponding outcomes (vocabulary, for example) of different subject matter, 
Thus the differences between the outcomes within the same subject seem 
to be smaller than those between the subjects within the same outcome. 
That is, items have more nearly the same differentiating power when the 
criterion used is either vocabulary, information, or application sub-see- 
tions of the same subject (say, Physies) than when the criterion is the 
Physies, Astronomy, or Chemistry sections of the same outcome (say, 
vocabulary). 

The same tendencies can be observed from a study of the intercorre 
lations between the eight sections of the examination. Table V shows 
these relationships; the correlations given above in each case are the 
uncorrected values, while those below have been corrected for attenua 
tion. One immediately wonders whether the average of all the correla- 
tions within the subject matter areas (such as rq, as, Tay.Agy Tag.Ags Tey.Be 
ete..) is higher than the average of all the correlations within the same 
type of outcome (such as A1.B1, A2.B2, ete.). To answer this question, 
each of the correlations was transformed to Fisher’s z, and combined (as 
outlined above) and averaged. The average of all the correlations within 


TABLE V 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN SECTIONS, UNCORRECTED AND 
CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION 


(N = 73) 
A2 A3 Bl B2 C1 C2 cs 
\l 76* 60 38 58 53 58 51 
87 .75 51 71 .60 .65 62 
A2 74 .B5 .63 58 65 63 
92 47 77 .66 .74 77 
\ 19 67 ms | 53 9 
27 89 63 65 79 
Bl 43 42 29 32 
61 54 38 45 
B2 48 49 59 
.58 59 78 
Cl .80 71 
89 86 
ce RO 
2 96 


* The numbers above in each are the uncorrected values; those below, corrected 
attenuation. 
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the three subject matter areas was .87. The average of all the eorrela- 
tions within the three outeome divisions, vocabulary, information, and 
applieation, was .66. The difference between these two average correla- 
tions had a ‘‘t’’ of 3.15, which is significant at the one percent level. 
One coneludes, therefore, that for this examination, there was greater 
omogeneity within subject-matter sections than within groupings based 
on outcomes, 

A comparable analysis of a earefully constructed and classified test 
in Human Development and Personal Adjustment vielded substantially 
the same results as those reported in this paper.* The intercorrelations 

nd item diserimination analyses in both tests have shown much less evi- 
lence of differential measurement than Tyler’s earlier study. What 
might account for the inconsistency ? 

It has been suggested that a consistent instructional emphasis on the 
applieation of faets and principles will lead to a closer relationship be- 
tween measured knowledge and its application than obtained when teach 
ing and testing stressed mainly the aequisition of specifie and relatively 
diserete information. It is true that the General College has attempted 
from the beginning to make its teaching functional. We have no ex- 
tensive data with which to compare the results of tests conducted at the 
heginning and end of the six years of the General College examination 
project. There is a bit of evidence in the earlier study by Johnson re- 
‘erred to above. His intercorrelations were not greatly different from 

ose in this study. 

Research on the transfer of training suggests that the relationship 
hetween information and application would change with the difficulty 

‘the applieation problems, and also with the degree of similarity be- 
tween the original learning situations and those to which the faets and 
principles were to be applied in the examination. One might expeet, 
also, to find a lower correlation between a knowledge of facts and prin- 
ciples tested verbally and applications tested in performance, than he- 
ween knowledge and application when both were measured in purely 

rbal situations. 

The adequaey with which knowledge of facts and principles was meas- 
ured would also probably affeet the relationships very materially. Lind- 
quist has pointed out that objective examinations have often called merely 
for detailed and diserete items of information, and that answering the 

*This study was begun by Dr. J. E. Anderson and completed by the University 
Committee on Edueational Research. 
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items correctly often required only ‘‘ rote learning rather than real under- 
standing of this information.’’ Under such cireumstances, one might 
expect to find a low relationship between acquisition of information and 
the ability to make applications and inferences. Lindquist has also con- 
tended that ‘‘the subject matter of any course of instruction ... may be 
considered as consisting of a body of purely descriptive or encyclopedic 
facets, of relationships between these facts, and of ideas, generalizations, 
principles, and methods of procedure based on facts and relationships 
All of this may, in a sense, be thought of as ‘information’.’" It is clear 
that if one measures information in terms of real understanding rather 
than in terms of rote memory, the test of knowledge will approach, at 
least, the character of a test of application and inference. 

If such considerations as those just discussed are of any real signifi- 
cance in determining the relationship between measured knowledge and 
measured application of that information, they would suggest that it 
might be possible to construct tests which would show either a high or 
low correlation between the two outcomes depending on the nature of 
the material included, and the manner of its organization into test items 

There is, of course, nothing in the data or the hypotheses presented 


in this paper that would disparage the attempt to measure application 
and inference. Any emphasis which can be given in curriculum and 
instruction (and the nature of examinations probably will influence both 
on the relationships of important facts and their use in solving significant 


problems is crucial in the educative process. 


‘ Hawkes, H. E., Lindquist, E. F., and Mann, C. R. The Construction and Us 
of Achievement Examinations. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936), pp. 81-83. 
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THE WISCONSIN STUDY OF TEACHING ABILITY 


A. S. Barr 
University of Wisconsin 


Editor’s note: As is the teacher, so is the school. The author presents 
a preliminary report upon a study of teaching efficiency made at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
PURPOSE OF THE INVESTIGATION 
MANY persons engaged in the institutional and in-service training of 
teachers have come to realize that the selection, guidance, training, and 
iluation of teachers must be put upon a more substantial basis. The 
purpose of this investigation is to throw light, if possible, upon the quali- 
ties essential to success in teaching, the means of identifying these qualli- 
ties in specific persons and situations, and the changes that may take 
lace in them with training. More specifically the study attempts to 
nswer the following questions: (1) What are the qualities essential to 
success in teaching, particularly for teachers of the social studies in the 
7th and &th grades of rural schools in Wisconsin? (2) How valid and 
reliable are certain instruments commonly employed in the measurement 
of teaching ability? And (3) what changes may be made in the quali- 
ties ordinarily considered essential to suecess in teaching through train- 
g, particularly through the training of teachers in service? Besides 
ese more specific purposes, it is hoped that this investigation may 
throw light upon the nature and organization of human abilities in 
general as exemplified in teaching. here are many other important 
problems in this field but those here enumerated seemed most appropriate 
to the conditions under which the investigation was conducted. 


PLANNING THE INVESTIGATION 

One hears from time to time a desire expressed that persons with 
similar interests might have more opportunities to work together co- 
jperatively in the solution of the complex problems of education. The 
lan of research and the research here reported is the product of the 
mental efforts of many persons working together in a codperative ad- 
enture, with representatives from the department of publie instruction 
of the State of Wisconsin, the University of Wisconsin Department of 


Edueation, and many teachers, principals, supervisors and superin- 
tendents. During the school year of 1934-35 a group of some twenty 
671 
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persons from the above named groups met every other Saturday morn. 
ing throughout the year to discuss possible approaches to the solution 
of the problem. The result of this year’s work was a tentative statement 
of the problem and a procedure for further investigation. This tentative 
formulation was next turned over during the academic year of 1935-36 
to a graduate seminar of some twenty-six students for critical analysis 
and revision. During the first semester of this year the procedure was 
rewritten in light of the critical comments of the group and previous 
investigations; during the second semester the procedure was tried out 
in a preliminary investigation. The procedure of the investigation her 
reported was formulated at the end of the second year of planning and 
as a result of two year’s effort in this direetion. I should like to empha- 
size again the codperative character of this investigation. The investiga- 
tion was and is now open to any and all persons who may desire t 
participate with full recognition for all. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Aside from the fact that a better insight into the nature and organi 
zation of human abilities, in general, may be had from a study of thes 
abilities in some particular field such as teaching, this investigation aims 
primarily to be of value to the teaching profession. There are approxi- 
mately one million and a quarter teachers in this country who teach 
thirty million pupils. The information sought herein should be of value 
first, in the guidance of persons into or away from the profession of 
teaching by making known the qualities essential to suecess in teaching 
The teacher brings her whole self to teaching and it is apparent that 
not all persons are equally well fitted for teaching and to choose those 
that have special promise of succeeding as teachers involves a knowledge 
of the abilities, knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, apprecia- 
tions, traits and forms of behavior associated with teaching efficiency. 
In the seeond place, the information sought herein should be of value 
in the institutional and the in-service training of teachers by indicating 
the kinds of training needed to produce better teachers: the constituents 


of effective teaching and how these constituents may be acquired. 
Finally, the information sought herein should be of value in the further 
refinement of the instruments for the measurement of teaching efficiency. 
These instruments furnish the means by which teachers and the content, 
methods, and materials employed in their edueation may be evaluated. 
To secure better teachers, then, one must, first, admit into teacher train- 
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ing institutions only those individuals who show capacity for teaching; 
secondly, one must furnish these individuals with the kinds of training 
and guidance that will provide them with the essential constituents for 
effective teaching; thirdly, one must base the methods of training teach- 
ers upon information about how teachers learn to teach and the condi- 
tions for effectively learning; and lastly one must be everlastingly alert 
to the products of teacher training institutions and of programs designed 
for the in-service training of teachers, to make certain that they live up 
to their expectations. To assure oneself that they do live up to expecta- 
tions one must measure repeatedly the outcomes of teacher education. The 
investigation herein outlined would seem to furnish at least one attack 
upon a fundamental problem of education. 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


It appeared that the purposes of this investigation might best be 
served by the use of the controlled case study statistical technique of 
research applied under normal classroom conditions. The application of 
this technique involves, in the collection of data, the following steps: 

1) the definition of a task to be performed in terms of the goals to be 


attained; (2) the determination of the changes produced in pupils by 
the application of appropriate instruments of measurement before and 
after instruction; (3) the determination of the specifie respects in 
which the outcomes of instruction are satisfactory and unsatisfactory ; 
4) the determination through the use of appropriate diagnostie tech- 
niques of the probable causes of satisfactory and unsatisfactory pupil 
growth and achievement; (5) the formulation of an improvement pro- 
gram designed to remove the supposed cause or causes of unsatisfactory 
pupil growth and achievement; and (6) the evaluation of the perform- 
anee of the pupils to ascertain whether the performance has or has not 
been improved. 

The investigation here reported was carried out with seventh and 
eighth grade teachers of citizenship in non-departmentalized one room 
rural and state graded schools in the state of Wisconsin. The principal 
criterion of teaching efficiency employed in this investigation was a 
composite of measures of pupil growth and achievement. A composite 
of the seores on three rating scales twice applied by three observers and 
a composite of the scores on eleven tests of qualities commonly associated 
with teaching snecess constituted secondary criteria. The development 
of these eriteria involved first, the taking of two samples, each three weeks 
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in length, of each teacher’s teaching at six month intervals, one sample 
near the beginning and one near the end of the school year (tests were 
given before and after the teaching of each sample unit) ; and, secondly. 
the application of certain overall tests to the pupils at the beginning and 
end of the school year. In taking the samples of teaching, each teacher 
was asked to perform certain standard tasks within the regular cours 
in citizenship defined in terms of the desired outcomes of instruction 
each task being of equal difficulty, involving the instruction of pupils 
of equal capacity under comparable conditions. The overall tests related 
to the more general purposes of the course in citizenship, the teachers of 
which were here under investigation. It was thought that these two 
types of information might supplement each other. The list of the tests 
given to the pupils is given below: 


Measures Applied to the Pupils 


1. Wilbur Brookover, A Test of Teacher-Pupil Relationship. Forth- 
coming issue, Journal of Educational Research. 

Howard C. Hill, A Test in Civic Information. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1926. 

3. Howard C. Hill, A Test in Civic Attitude. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1926. 

4. Howard C. Hill, and Howard E. Wilson, A Test in Civic Action 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co. 

5. F. Kuhlmann, and Rose Anderson, Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests. 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Philadelphia, Pa., Education Test Bureau, 
Ine., Fourth Edition, Grades VII-VIII, 1927. 

6. Verner Martin Sims, Sims’ Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, 
Form C. Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 1927. 

7. Arthur E. Traxler, Trazrler Silent Reading Test, Form 1. Bloom- 
ington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 1934. 

8. Unit Test on Community Planning (Informal objective test de- 
veloped by the research staff), Form B. 

9. Unit Test on Health (Informal objective test developed by the re- 
search staff), Form B. 

10. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Scale of Civic Beliefs, Form A. Yonkers: 
World Book Co., 1935. 

11. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Abilities to Organize Research Materials, 
Revised Form. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1935. 

12. J. Wayne Wrightstone, Applying Generalizations to Social Studies 
Events. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1935. 
Certain of these tests were tests of achievement and others of abilities 


considered important principally in the equation of pupils. Besides these 


bo 
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tests given to the pupils were a number of tests and ratings applied to 
the teachers. A list of these measures is given below: 


l. 


10 


Measures Applied to the Teachers 


Hi. ©. Almy, and Herbert Sorenson, Almy-Sorenson Rating Scale 
for Teachers. Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 
1930. 

A. 8. Barr, Teacher’s Performance Record. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1940. 

A. S. Barr, and Robert H. Steiner, A Test of Professional Judgment. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 1940. 

Robert C. Bernrueter, The Personality Inventory. Stanford Uni- 
versity, California: Stanford University Press. 

George W. Hartman, Social Attitudes of Secondary-School Teachers. 
Materials prepared for the John Dewey Society for the Study of 
Edueation and used by the special permission of George W. Hart- 
man, Columbia University. 

Vergil E. Jackson, A Test of Social Proficiency. Forthcoming issue 
of the Journal of Experimental Education. 

Milton B. Jensen, Stanford Educational Aptitude Test. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 1928. 

Robert D. Leigh, Peter H. Odegard, and Ben D. Wood, American 
Council Civics and Government Test, Form B for High Schools and 
Colleges. Yonkers: World Book Co., 1929. 

Alfred S. Lewerenz, and Harry C. Steinmetz, Orientation Test, 
Concerning Fundamental Aims of Education, for Use in High School 
and College, 1935 Revision. Los Angeles, California: Southern 
California Book Depository, 3636 Beverly Boulevard, 1935. 

(. F. Malmberg and others, Psychological Examination, Prepared 
for Teachers College Personnel Association, Form C, 1938 edition. 
Normal, Illinois: Illinois State Normal University, 1938. 

Michigan Education Association Teachers Rating Card, Long form, 
Human Seale Method. Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Education 
Association. 

Elizabeth Morris, Morris Trait Index L. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Publie School Publishing Co., 1936. 

Personality Rating Scale, unpublished materials, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, 1936. 

Mabel Rudisill, A Scale for Measuring the Personality of Elemen- 
tary School Teachers, unpublished materials, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, 1931. 

Verner Martin Sims, Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status, 
Form C. Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Publishing Co., 1927. 
L. L. Thurstone, and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, American Council 
on Education Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, 
1936 Edition. Washington: American Council on Education, 1936. 
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17. T. L. Torgerson, Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale of In. 
struction Activities. Bloomington, Illinois: Publie School Pub. 
lishing Co., 1930. 

18. T. L. Torgerson, Bjarne Ullsvick, and Laurence Wahlstrom, 4 
Test of Teacher-Pupil Relationship. Unpublished materials, Uni. 
versity of Wisconsin. 

19. J. N. Washburne, The Social Adjustment Inventory. Syracuse 
New York: Syracuse University, 1936. 

20. Tressa C. Yeager, Scale for Measuring Atiiiude Toward Teache; 
and Teaching Profession. Reproduced, by special permission of the 
author, from An Analysis of Certain Traits of Selected High Schoo 
Seniors Interested in Teaching, Contributions to Education, No. 66) 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University 
1935. 

Other information collected with reference to each teacher, included 
sound records, two for each of twenty-five teachers; samples of pupils 
work; and teaching outlines. All teachers were given the unit pretests 
along with the pupils, and each teacher filled out a detailed information 
blank. Inasmuch as this study is a coéperative investigation, some varia- 
tion will be found in the procedures and measures employed in the various 
individual investigations. 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS INCLUDED HEREIN 


As has been said the investigation here reported represents the efforts 
of many persons. Special investigations have been made as follows: 


1. A study of the validity and reliability of certain instruments com- 
monly employed in the measurement of teaching ability (first in- 
vestigation). Leon C. Rostker. 

A study of the qualities commonly associated with teaching suecess 

(first investigation). L. H. Mathews. 

A study of the validity and reliability of certain instruments com- 

monly employed in the measurement of teaching ability (second 

investigation). R. F. Rolfe. 

4. A study of the validity and reliability of certain new type instru- 
ments commonly employed in the measurement of teaching ability 
(third investigation). C. V. LaDuke. 

5. A study of the validity of certain instruments commonly employed 
in the measurement of teaching efficiency using composite criteria 
Algot Smith. 

6. A study of the relationship between performance in the classroom 
and teaching efficiency. Albert E. Harris. 

7. Case studies of teaching efficiency. Lucile Madsen. 

8. Characteristic differences in the teaching performance of good and 
poor teachers. G. E. Carlson. 
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9. The social impact of teachers upon pupils. Russell Bollinger. 

10. A study of the relationship between specific teacher activities and 
teacher efficiency. C. D. Jayne. 

il. Astudy of the improvability of teachers in service under supervision. 

Clarence E. Von Eschen. 

A study of the speech factor in teaching efficiency. William B. 

MeCoard. 

13. A study of teacher-pupil relationship as a factor in teaching efii- 
ciency. Wilbur Brookover. 

i4. A study of the teacher’s personality as a factor in teaching success. 
Raymond E. Gotham. 

\5, A faetor analysis of teaching ability. Alvin G. Hellfritzsch. 

6. Special problems in the measurement of pupil growth and achieve- 
ment. Naomi Livesay and Gerald Vaughan. 

\7. A study of the relationship between levels of attainment for different 
measures of teaching ability and teaching efficiency. Maurice A. 
Hannon. 

8. Social experiences, training, and teaching efficiency. Robert Steiner. 

18. An annotated bibliography on the measurement of teaching effi- 
ciency. Thomas L. Faucett. 

THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS STUDIED 
The main body of data for the investigation here reported consist of 
measures of six groups of teachers and pupils (two of the six groups of 
teachers were followed through a two year period).? The groups were 
s follows: (1) a group of 24 teachers teaching in state graded schools 
vith 223 pupils; (2) a group of 21 teachers with 197 pupils chosen 
rom the above for a special one-year follow-up study; (3) a group of 

47 teachers teaching in one room rural schools with 385 pupils; (4) a 

sroup of 24 teachers with 194 pupils chosen from the above for a special 

study of the improvability of teachers in service under supervision ; 
)) a group of 34 teachers with 200 pupils employed in a check investi- 
vation; and (6) a group of 17 teachers and 400 pupils in three com- 
munities employed in a special study of the social impact of the teacher 
ipon the pupil. All in all, some 167 teachers and 1,599 pupils in one 
room and state graded village schools in the State of Wisconsin were 
employed in the investigation. More detailed descriptions of the teachers 
and pupils studied will be given in the special reports to follow. 
DEFINING THE TASK (FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS) 
The task to be performed by the teachers and pupils participating 
the investigation was defined in terms of certain course and unit 


‘Certain of the studies employed supplementary data from other than rural 
hools, 
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objectives placed in the hands of the teachers. These directions as given 
to the teachers are reproduced below: 

The teacher should aim in the citizenship course to develop the pupil's 
ability to discharge his socio-civie responsibilities with intelligence and 
efficiency. This will involve: (a) efficiency in human relationships: the 
ability to get along with other people; the ability to work codperatively 
with others in group enterprize; the ability to subordinate one’s indi. 
vidual gain to group welfare where one conflicts with the other, ete.: 
(b) understanding of the fundamentals of socio-civic relationships: 
knowledge of one’s civie rights, duties, and responsibilities; knowledge 
of social, economic, and political principles and practices; knowledge 
of moral, ethical, and religious conventions; understanding of the prin. 
ciples and practices of the government under which one lives, ete. ; (¢) the 
mastery of the tools for effective social behavior: the ability to see and 
solve problems; the ability to collect relevant data, make the necessary 
analyses, and reach judgments based upon fact; the ability to suspend 
judgment, maintain an open mind, and view solutions critically in arriv- 
ing at decisions, ete.; and (d) interest in socio-civic relationships, «ac- 
tivities, and responsibilities: willingness to accept socio-civie responsi- 
bilities, the faithful discharge of these responsibilities; and an attitude 
of tolerance toward the opinions and actions of others. 


UNIT ASSIGNMENT NO. 1: SAFEGUARDING PUBLIC HEALTH 


The unit on safeguarding public health is to include a treatment of 
the following topies: (1) securing pure air, water, food and sunshine; 
(2) disposing of wastes; (3) providing desirable housing facilities; (4 
earing for the physically and mentally sick; and (5) recreational oppor- 
tunities. The assignment is made not in terms of subject matter to be 
taught, but in terms of the goals of instruction to be sought. With this 
thought in mind, the teacher’s instruction should be directed toward the 
following objectives: (1) To acquire the kinds and amounts of informa- 
tion essential to the understanding of the problems and issues involved 
in safeguarding publie health. (2) To develop skill in forming judg- 
ments about this subject: in the recognition of important problems and 
issues; in the analysis, classification and systematization of information; 
and in reaching reasoned judgments supported by fact. (3) To develop 
desirable attitudes relative to safeguarding public health; to bring pupils 
to see the importance of the problem; to interest pupils in the means of 
safeguarding publie health; and to develop the necessity for codperative 
action. (4) To lead the pupils, individually and coéperatively, to some 
positive action relative to safeguarding public health in their immedi- 
ate environment in keeping with their abilities. 

The teacher is free to employ whatever means she deems appropriate 
for the attainment of these objectives, that is, she is free to use any sub- 
ject matter, methods, or materials that she may think best in the attain- 
ment of the above objectives. 
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UNIT ASSIGNMENT NO. 2: COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The unit on community planning is to include a treatment of the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) the layout of streets; (2) building zones; (3) beauti- 
fying the community; and (4) keeping the community clean; and (5) 
recreational facilities. The assignment is made not in terms of subject 
matter to be taught, but in terms of the goals of instruction. With this 
thought in mind, the teacher’s instruction should be directed toward the 
following objectives: (1) To acquire the kinds and amounts of informa- 
tion essential to the understanding of the problems and issues involved 
in planning the community. (2) To develop skill in forming judgments 
about this subject: in the recognition of important problems and issues; 
in the collection of information relating to these problems and issues; 
in the analysis, classification and systematization of information; and in 
reaching reasoned judgments supported by fact. (3) To develop de- 
sirable attitudes relative to planning the community: to bring pupils 
to recognize the importance of the problem; to interest pupils in the 
means of planning the community; and to develop the necessity for co- 
jperative action. (4) To lead the pupils, individually and codperatively, 
io some positive aetion in their immediate environment in keeping with 

wir abilities, relative to carrying into effect plans discussed. 

An attempt was made to validate the purposes of the course in citizen- 
ship studied in this investigation through an examination of current 
statements® of the purposes of education and two special investigations* 
of the purposes of instruction in citizenship. The form in which these 
objectives were stated was that most generally employed in the literature, 
but not, however, without some misgivings. There appear to be two quite 
different forms in which the purposes of education may be stated, namely, 
a) statements in terms of pupil behavior; and (b) statements in terms 
of controls over behavior. These latter are of two sorts: (a) desired 
traits, qualities, and characteristics of the individual such as honesty, 
openmindedness, considerateness, ete.; and (b) type mental prerequisites 
io successful performance (behavior) of one sort or another, such as 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and appreciations. Each 
of these forms has its own peculiar advantages and disadvantages, edu- 
cational and psychological. A composite approach has been employed 
herein as an examination of the statement of objectives will indicate. 


*Such as, The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association. 
*Cocke, Edith Herrin. A Study of the Objective in Teaching American Govern- 
nt. Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1936. 
Rogers, Barton J. The Objectives of Community Civics, Master’s Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1936. 
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THE COLLECTION OF DATA 


The data of the investigation here reported was collected by advanced 
“raduate students pursuing the doctorate degree in education at the 
University of Wisconsin acting as special investigators. All of the 
teachers were visited, most of them a number of times. In the earlier 
investigations the tests to the pupils were administered by the teacher; 
in the later investigations the pupil tests were administered by trained 
investigators. ‘The tests given to the teacher were given by the special 
investigators individually or in small groups. More detailed information 
relative to the methods of collection of data will be given in the special 
reports to follow. 


THE CRITERION OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY EMPLOYED 
IN THE INVESTIGATION 

The primary criterion of teaching efficiency employed in this investi- 
vation is that of the changes produced in pupils as measured by carefully 
validated tests of certain desired outcomes of instruction in the field of 
citizenship. The tests applied to the pupils have already been listed. 
While no attempt will be made to explain here in detail how this criterion 
was developed, in general, the criterion consists of a composite of the 
change scores made upon the tests employed in this investigation. It will 
be recalled that unit tests were given at the beginning and end of each of 
two units of instruction and over-all tests given at the beginning and end 
of the school years. The over-all tests were designed to measure civic infor- 
mation, civie action, civie attitudes, civie beliefs, ability to organize re- 
search materials, and the application of generalizations to social studies 
events; the unit tests were designed to measure civic action, civie informa- 
tion, and civie attitudes. A supplementary record was taken of pupil ae- 
tivities arising from the work in the two units of instruction, but there 
seemed to be no very satisfactory method of employing these data, consist- 
ing as they did of qualitative statements, in the final criterion of teaching 
efliciency. The final criterion consisted therefore of a certain very re- 
stricted list of paper and pencil tests applied to the pupils as pre and 
final tests, and as is generally recognized today, such tests, constructed 
as carefully as they may be, are not without very definite limitations. 


*Our concern in this investigation is with teacher effectiveness in the classroom. 
Important aspects of teaching efliciency, such as, teacher-teacher relationships, 
teacher-supervisory relationships, teacher-community relationships and extra-classroom 
teacher-pupil relationships are not under investigation. 
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The part of each change score attributable to the efforts of the teacher 
was considered to be the difference between the change scores secured 
from the application of the tests to the pupils and the score predicted for 
each pupil from a four-variable prediction equation based upon measures 
of the pupils’ intelligence, socio-economic status, reading ability, and 
the pupils’ pre-test score. The statistical procedures employed in making 
these caleulations will be described in the special reports to follow. The 
other eriteria employed in the investigation will also be described later. 
It is probably unnecessary to say that the investigators considered the eri- 
terion of teaching efficiency employed in the investigation a very im- 
portant matter and gave it very careful consideration. The worth of all 
that follows depends in a very real measure upon the adequacy of the 
criterion of teaching efficiency employed in the investigation. 


THE CONTROL OF FACTORS EFFECTING THE OUTCOMES OF INVESTIGATION 

The investigators have attempted to control a number of factors 
thought to bear upon the outcomes of the investigation : 

1. The subjects employed in the investigation were chosen from 
definite types of schools and homes, namely, 7th and 8th grade pupils 
enrolled in one room rural and state graded village schools, all engaged 
in the study of citizenship. Each sample has been carefully described 
and tested for homogeneity. 

2. The teachers chosen for investigation were all chosen from non- 
departmentalized schools. The investigators could discover no easy 
way of discounting the effects of other teachers upon pupils in depart- 
mentalized schools. 

3. An attempt was made to equalize the amount of time devoted to 
the study of citizenship. Each day’s work was to consist of forty minutes 
in one class period or two periods of twenty minutes each. There was to 
be no home work. Where there were field trips and other activities these 
were to be employed in such a manner as not to increase the total time 
given to the work in this field. 

4. Realizing that the equipment with which teachers would work 
might vary considerably, the investigators attempted to supply each 
teacher, upon request, with supplementary reading materials, equipment, 
and visual aids. A list of these materials was supplied each teacher. 

5. Reference has already been made to the pre-tests and the tests 
of intelligence, socio-economic status, and reading ability employed in 
equating pupil ability. 
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THE STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

A variety of statistical procedures have been employed in the treat. 
ment of the data collected, such as, correlations between criterion scores 
and measures of teaching ability; item analyses of tests and other meas. 
ures of teaching ability; analyses of variance; critical ratio studies of 
the differences between good and poor teachers; factor analyses and case 
studies. In general an attempt has been made to employ appropriate 
statistical procedure including both the better known standard pro- 
cedures and those more recently developed in the statistical treatment of 
the data collected. The detailed procedures employed in this investiga- 
tion will be described in the special reports to follow. 


SOME VERY TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 

While the analysis of all the data is not as yet completed the investi- 
gation has probably proceeded far enough to justify certain very tenta- 
tive conclusions, first as to the methods of the investigation, and secondly, 
as to the nature and measurement of teaching efficiency. The following 
conclusions as to methods of research may be suggested : 

(1) While extreme care has been exercised in building up the cri- 
teria of teaching efficiency employed in this investigation further work 
in this field should lead to the building up of better criteria. This will 
involve in the opinion of the writer, (a) a new study and re-statement 
of the purposes of citizenship instruction; and (b) new carefully 
validated, and more comprehensive measures of pupil growth and 
achievement in this area; as well as the refinement of other criteria. 

(2) A more comprehensive measurement of teaching ability with 
more adequate measures in most areas. 

(3) Better controls of the conditions under which the data are col- 
lected. While extreme care was exercised in the collection of the data 
employed in this investigation, the matter of controls needs further con- 
sideration. Refined statistical procedures are most essential in an in- 
vestigation of this sort but they were never intended and cannot make 
up for the losses in information arising from poor data. 

(4) This investigation will seem to some people very complex, but 
teaching is complex and in the writer’s judgment investigations of 
teaching may have to be complex considering many things, each in 
relation to the other. The single variable type of research important as 
it is, even in the study of teaching efficiency, cannot take the place of 
semi-controlled multiple variable studies of the more complex problems 
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of teaching, particularly from a practitioner’s point of view and the 
total process. 

(5) This investigation is based in part upon a case study approach, 
but it seems to the writer that this approach must be extended. The 
potency or contribution of specifie acts of the teacher must be considered 
ind case in relation to situations that give rise to them; the consistency of be- 
ropriate havior and its appropriateness would seem to relate too to the personal 
rd pro- idiosynerasies and personality of the individual teacher. Frequencies 
and statistical procedures ignoring this fact may not be meaningful and 
may possibly be misleading. 

(6) There would appear to be need for long time genetic studies fol- 
lowing individual teachers from the beginning of training or earlier 
through the training period and into service in which the relationships 
and growth of abilities essential to teaching efficiency are considered. 
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CONCLUSIONS DRAWN AS TO THE NATURE AND MEASUREMENT 
OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY 
(1) It would seem apparent from the data examined that the teacher 
brings her whole self to teaching and not merely a knowledge of the sub- 
ject to be taught or the methods of teaching. This conclusion seems to 
bear upon the perennial argument about whether good teachers are born 
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fement or made. Certainly most of them are either born or made by the 18th 
efully or 20th year of school work. 
h and (2) Personality is an important factor in teaching success. Teaching 


‘ia. is or should be a very human undertaking. The emotional stability of 
with the teacher; her social adjustments; her energy, vitality, and enthusi- 
usm; her personal appearance and habits; the richness of her experience 
and background; skill in expression; and ability to work with others 
effectively all bear directly upon the effectiveness of the teacher. This 
is probably just another way of saying that the teacher brings her whole 
self to teaching. 
(3) The measures of the various phases of teaching efficiency now 
available would appear for the most part to be quite inadequate, at least 
, but with reference to the criteria of teaching efficiency employed in this in- 
is of vestigation. This conclusion seems to be supported by both the correla- 
h tion studies which gave for the most part very low coefficients of correla- 
nt tion and the item analyses in which few measures seem to discriminate 
ne between good and poor teachers. This result may, however, be the 
lems produet of many factors: errors of measurement; narrowness of the 
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range of talent measured; the small contribution made by individual 
test items to teaching as a whole; the failure to take into consideration 
the person-situation meaning of item, ete., and should be accepted with 
care. One suspects too from an examination of the instruments now 
commonly employed in the measurement of teaching efficiency that the 
items of which they are composed are quite artificial and very much 
removed from actual learning and teaching situations. Possibly test con- 
structors may have to move closer to the scene of action. 

(4) Of the measures employed in the investigation, intelligence as 
measured by the American Council Psychological Examination, know)- 
edge of subject as measured by the American Council Civics and Gov- 
ernment tests and interest in teaching as measured by Yeager’s Scal: 
for measuring attitudes toward teachers and teaching profession appeat 
to possess somewhat higher validities than other tests employed in the 
investigation. It should be remembered, however, that these conclusions 
are very tentative. A more detailed report of the investigation will be 
given at a later date. 
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AN EFFORT TO EXTEND THE MEASUREMENT OF THE 
RESULTS OF SCHOOLING INTO THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC FIELDS* 

HAROLD F.. CLARK 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


and 


MAURICE F.. SEAY 
University of Kentucky 


Editor’s note: One of the important outcomes of school instruction is 

the modification of behavior or action in some significant respect. The 

authors present a brief report of their efforts to extend measurement into 

the social and economic fields. 

Do the schools really improve home membership or the use of leisure 
time? Or even health or vocational opportunity? It is easy enough to 
find statements based upon faith, saying that the schools improve living 
in these areas. It is practically impossible to find any experimental evi- 
dence that would be acceptable as far as scientifie technique is concerned, 
establishing the facet that schools have improved life in these fields. 

Many things in this world must be done on faith; perhaps the most 
important ones must. And for long into the future this situation will 
indoubtedly continue in regard to many of life’s activities. 

If you are asked whether a democracy is better than a dictatorship 
vou may answer unhesitatingly, Yes. But that answer will be based 
far more upon faith and your set of values than any scientifie evidence 
that is now available or is likely to be obtained soon. 

Of course, there is no objection to providing education on faith. And 
there is no particular objection to having faith that edueation will pro- 
duce certain important results. However, the question that is to be 
asked in this paper is, why doesn’t education begin to measure some of 
these results rather than continue to ask that they be accepted on faith. 
A little more scientific evidence and a little less necessity for using faith 
probably would improve education, and undoubtedly would bring great 
additional support to education. 

This paper will deal with the techniques involved in measuring one 
relatively simple but rather important social effect of edueation, Can 
the schools improve the diet of a community? If a hundred school people 
were asked this question probably ninety-nine of them would answer, 
Yes. And if they were asked to cite experimental evidence in this con- 
nection probably ninety-nine would say they knew of none. 


* Paper presented at the St. Louis meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association, 1940. 
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It is practically impossible to find any clear cut experimental evidence 
showing what effect schooling has had upon the diet of a community. 
I am quite sure that the lack of this evidence is not due to the inherent 
difficulty of experimentation in the field. It seems to me that it is due 
more to the fact that most people still believe the purpose of education 
to be to improve reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, or the knowl- 
edge of military and political history, or some other rather abstract 
formal subject. For a generation we have been theorizing that schools 
should improve health, community and home relationships, leisure and 
working life, and similar items. But we have been very slow in building 
a school system fitted to do these things or in setting up measuring 
devices to show whether we had done them. 

At the present time, with the assistance of other agencies' and indi- 
viduals, I am working on an experiment to learn whether it is possible 
for schools to change the diet of a community simply by teaching about 
better diet. In the particular communities chosen for this experiment 
two further issues are involved, which grow out of the fact that they 
are exceedingly low income communities. One problem is, will teaching 
about a good diet make it possible for the people to get a good diet? 
The second and perhaps more important issue is, how long will the in- 
struction have to go on before the diet in the community is raised to an 
optimum level ? 

When work was begun on this experiment I had assumed that we 
could turn to the record of educational experimentation and find study 
after study along such lines. I had expected to find the whole process 
of experimental technique, check and control of communities all worked 
out. But imagine my surprise when I discovered there was almost no 
experimental evidence showing the effect of school instruction upon the 
diet of a community. 

There are three reasons for this paper. First, to outline an experi- 
mental technique as a very minor contribution in this field. Second, to 
obtain suggestions from others for improving technique in the field of 
measuring the significant results of education. Third, and of greatest 
importance, to get the American Edueational Research Association to 
devote time, effort and space to measuring the broad economic and social 
results of our schooling, instead of spending all their time and energy 
upon the relatively unimportant part of our educational system. 

Choice of Community.—The actual plan of this experiment is as fol- 


* The experiment is supported by a grant from the Sloan Foundation. 
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lows: An experimental community was chosen. The community is 
among the lowest income communities in the United States. A community 
of this type was chosen in order to learn whether teaching about diet in 
a school could raise even the poorest of our communities up to an 
optimum diet. 

It was very important to find communities that would be fairly stable 
in population over relatively long periods of time. Perhaps one reason 
why there has been so little experimentation in the broader social and 
economie effects of education, is that such experimental changes come 
about very slowly. A program of teaching and experimenting may 
have to extend over many years in order to produce any appreciable 
results. 

For instance, one community was chosen. A careful study showed 
that a large fraction of the population moved in and out of this commu- 
nity every few years. This, of course, would make it difficult or im- 
possible to know exactly what was being measured in experiments car- 
ried on over a long period of time. For this reason the community was 
not left in the final experimental group. 

Another factor of major importance is the codperation of not only 
the loeal school authorities but the higher school authorities. Our ex- 
perimental schools are largely one-room country schools. Naturally, 
it was necessary to have the full ecodperation of the county superintendent 
and the blessings, at least, of the State Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. Otherwise a change in administration might upset the whole ex- 
periment. This, of course, is possible in any case. 

Experimentation dealing with the broad social results of education, 
also requires the codperation of the parents and of the entire community. 
It would be a waste of effort to start any experimentation in this field 
unless the community is thoroughly willing to cooperate. 

Testing Program.—Our schools were tested very carefully to discover 
their status in each of the old line school subjects. A school system might 
improve the diet of the community by devoting most of its attention to 
the problem of diet. However, if arithmetic or history or geography 
suffered as a result many people would want to know how much they 
suffered. For this reason we tried to get a picture of the knowledge of 
the students in regard to each of the school subjects. 

Perhaps more for purposes of general comparison than anything else 
the schools were also given a group of intelligence tests. Someone might 
argue that the experimental school improved the situation in the commu- 
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nity beeause it had unusually able children. At least the answer to that 
question should be available. 

Children were also tested in regard to their knowledge of diet. Ip 
this case where the aim was to improve the diet of the community, it 
was very important for us to know the community practices in regard 
to diet. And for this reason a special study had to be made of not only 
the diet of the children but the food sources of the community, the dietary 
practices, ete. It would be quite impossible to measure the effect of the 
school upon improving the diet of the community unless one had an 
accurate pieture of the diet at the beginning of the experimental work. 

As an additional control, a careful health examination was made of 
all children. We had reason to think that there were some food defi- 
ciency diseases in some of the experimental schools. And in any ease, 
it was an important secondary check to know the general health of the 
pupils. <A careful physical record will be kept throughout the term of 
the experiment. 

Probable Results on Old Line Subjects.—The most probable result of 
the experiment on the old line subjects is that just as much knowledge 
will be learned. Children will probably learn to read just as well or 
better if they work primarily on the problem of diet than if they work 
with abstract reading materials. We have no reason to think that the 
arithmetie problems involved in the problem of diet will not cause chil- 
dren to learn arithmetic more rapidly than if they study arithmetic in 
general. Even in the field of history the children will learn more rapidly 
if much of the material is organized around the history of food, how man 
has improved his implements to obtain food, ete., than if history is organ- 
ized around kings and wars. It is quite true it will be a different kind 
of history, but there is no reason to think that the student will not know 
just as much history. Surely it is a better history! 

Much the same position can be taken in regard to geography. There 
is every reason to think that the student’s knowledge of the world, will 
be more realistic if a good part of that knowledge is directly connected 
with the geographical factors affecting the food supply in various places 
of the world, possibilities of making additions to diet by a great variety 


of means, and similar factors. For instance, it would be possible to dis- 
euss the great addition that the olive tree has made in the diet of the 
Mediterranean countries. That might lead to an investigation of nut 
trees in the mountainous parts of the United States as a supplement to 
diet. A long list of such factors will oceur to anyone. Nothing is now 
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known that would lead one to expect the student to learn less geography 
under such a procedure. As a matter of fact we would expect the chil- 
dren to learn far more geography. 

Control Schools.—One serious objection continually raised to any 
effort to measure the socio-economic results of schooling is that the effect 
of the schools cannot be distinguished from the effect of other social 
agencies. From casual investigation, this is true. In no ease ean the 
effeets of schooling be measured absolutely and with perfect accuracy. 
To raise this objection, however, simply means that techniques must be 
found to deal with this difficulty. The scheme adopted in this experi- 
ment was to find control communities as nearly like the experimental 
communities as possible. The fact that our experimental schools were 
largely one-room country schools made it relatively simple in this par- 
ticular instance. In a more complicated situation an effort would have 
to be made to see that the communities were as nearly alike as possible 
on all factors except the one to be tested. 

Our next step was to pick control communities close to the experi- 
mental communities. And this, too, raised difficulties in that if the com- 
munities were too close there might be a direct carry-over from the 
experimental to the control community. Our control communities are 
isually thirty or forty miles from the experimental communities but not 
along the major lines of communication. The district where the schools 
are loeated is fairly rough, and the distance mentioned seemed great 
enough to prevent any large amount of direct transfer. The commu- 
nities are close enough to be essentially alike so far as food habits, popu- 
lation, general eustoms, and standards of living are concerned. 

Influence of Other Factors.—Someone will say that the effect of the 
radio may improve the diet, and we do not know how much change is 
due to knowledge from the radio and how much is due to knowledge from 
the school. Our answer would be that we have no reason to think the 
influence of the radio would not be the same in our control community 
and in our experimental community. This would hold true of the county 
farm agents, the home demonstration agent, the agricultural papers, or 
any one of a long list of other agencies which could be mentioned. Pre- 
sumably, all of these influences are at work both in the control ecommu- 
nity and the experimental community. Of course, we may discover that 
all of these other influences are so powerful that the addition of the 
school working on the problem in the experimental community would 
not be noticeable. If this is true then it seems to us there is fair evi- 
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dence that the school is not the crucial factor affecting diet in the two 
situations concerned. 

Content of the New Course of Study.—The new school program jp 
the experimental communities is being built around the problem of im. 
proving the diet in the communities. It so happens that the diet in our 
experimental communities is quite inadequate from many standpoints, 
One of the very first lines of approach will be to raise the question in 
many places in the school program, what is an adequate diet? Ai all 
levels the school program will be attempting to throw light on this 
question. At frequent intervals discussion will be held on what can be 
done in this particular community to move from the present diet toward 
a more adequate diet. We hope that by this means we will get the pupils 
in those schools to make many specific suggestions as to actual changes 
to be made in the diet of the community. 

We know, for instance, that no adequate effort is made to keep a 
supply of green vegetables through most of the winter months. By rela- 
tively slight changes in the processes of growing and storing, green 
vegetables could be supplied throughout practically the entire year. The 
evidence is already clear that there is a shortage of calcium in the diet 
of these communities. The students will be confronted with the problem 
of finding a cheap source of caleium for their diet. There seems to be 
an easy solution in sight. Some technicians have told us that the addi- 
tion of soy beans to the diet of these communities would help the diet in 
many places. Will this be a feasible thing to accomplish through the 
schools? We certainly do not know. It should be enlightening to find out. 

Specifie Methods.—If the schools are to attempt to improve commu- 
nity life, obviously they must have materials dealing with the factor to 
be improved. This means that in our diet experiment we face the prob- 
lem of providing an enormous amount of material at all grade levels on 
the problem of diet. This is a major problem. We have also become 
convineed that the older type of school concentrating largely upon verba! 
material is an inadequate solution to the problem. The new school at- 
tempting to improve economic conditions, will probably use far more 
visual aids of all kinds than has the school of the past. We need literally 
scores of new types of charts and pictures demonstrating new methods 
of diet, showing pictures of processes and pictures of results. 

teneralizing from Results—One would always hesitate to generalize 
from the results of any limited experimental process. Even if our re- 
sults showed that the schools do cause greater improvement in diet prac- 
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tices in the experimental communities than in the control communities, 
we would still not be justified in saying that the schools could do the 
sume any place in the world. If, however, in each of our several experi- 
mental communities greater improvement is shown than in each of the 
control communities, the evidence would be reasonably strong for com- 
munities of this general type. If in addition in various other sections 
of the United States, and under various other conditions similar experi- 
ments were carried on, and in most of the cases there were great gains 
due to the experimental procedure, one would have a strong case for 
saying that if schools work along the lines of the experiment improve- 
ment will result. Even a few hundred such experiments, strategically 
located, and seattered through a wide range of items, should do much to 
broaden the evidence in favor of education. 

Perhaps one note of warning should be sounded at this point. There 
is every reason to think that such experimental techniques would re- 
quire very long periods of time to carry out. It may take a generation 
or even longer to show the full results of such a program. In the past 
educational research has not been organized to carry on such long time 
experimental procedures. It is important that this defect be remedied. 

There is one other warning that I should like to mention. So many 
of the experiments that are carried on in education obtain extensive 
equipment, highly trained teachers and a great staff of special super- 
visors. In setting up this little project we were most careful to keep 
exactly the same school houses, the same inadequate desks and equipment, 
and even the same broken window panes. We definitely rejected the 
suggestion that special teachers be put in the experimental schools. 
What we have tried to do is to set up a technique that would change the 
mechanies of the school as little as possible. Then if the evidence does 
show that a school program by working on diet can improve the diet of 
the community, it would be reasonable to expect other schools to change 
in the same direction if they wanted to make that type of change in the 
community. 

The primary purpose of this attempt to sketch the procedure we 
have evolved is to obtain criticism of our own procedure and to en- 
courage other persons to begin to experiment on the broad social and 
economie results of schooling. The only sound support of edueation 
in the years to come must rest on some such procedure. 





—————————— 
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USE OF INTEREST INVENTORIES FOR PERSONALITY STUDY 
G. V. SHEVIAKOV and JEAN FRIEDBERG 
University of Chicago 
Editor’s note: Much attention has been given in recent years to per- 
sonal and social adjustment problems. The authors describe their attempts 

to measure adjustment through the use of interest inventories. 

IN connection with the work of Evaluation in the Eight Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association an attempt is being made to 
study personal and social adjustment through the use of interest in- 
ventories. The following presentation will be concerned with certain 
very general aspects of the study. Because the study is not yet com- 
pleted and because any presentation of possible conclusions would be 
both premature and difficult within the seope of this article, we shall 
attempt to give here only a general description of the nature and pur- 
poses of this approach." 

Three interest inventories, each containing 200 statements of activi- 
ties commonly earried on by young people, have been constructed to date: 
Interest Inder 8.2a, which samples activities involved in the study of 
various school subjects, and Interests and Activities 8.2b and 8.2c, in 
which the items are chosen from extra-curricular activities and out-of- 
school situations. The responses to the activities in all of the inventories 
are in terms of Like, Indifferent, and Dislike. All three of the inven- 
tories must be given for a personality appraisal. 

The activities in Interest Index 8.2a are classified into the following 
fourteen categories: Mathematics, Physical Sciences, Biology, Social 
Studies, Reading, English, Foreign Languages, Business Education, 
Music, Fine Arts, Home Arts, Industrial Arts, Sports, Manipulative. 
The activities in Interests and Activities 8.2b and 8.2c are classified into 
categories as follows: 

Acceptance of Own Impulses. This eategory contains activities which 
are characteristically impulsive or involve sensory gratifications, 
though on the whole they are the socially sanctioned activities in 
these areas. 

Severity with Oneself. This eategory contains activities which are 
characteristically self-regulatory and self-censoring. 


*A fuller description of the development of the inventories and illustrative data 
may be obtained in the mimeographed bulletin, Evaluation of Personal and Social 
Adjustment, Progressive Education Association, Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago, 1939), 65 pp. Paper presented at the St. 
Louis meeting of the American Educational Research Association, 1940. 
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Relationship with Family. This category contains activities carried on 
in the home, with other members of the family. 

Identification with Others. Interest in other people, activities involving 
warm, intimate relationships with others. 

Von-identification with Others. Activities presumably involving a desire 
to be outstanding, exclusive, a wish to be admired, ete. 

Relationship with the Same Sex. Activities which are typically engaged 
in with members of the same sex only. 

Relationship with the Opposite Sex. (1) Group activities involving the 
participation of both sexes, (2) Activities indicating interest in 
romance and courtship, (3) Activities indicating a vicarious interest 
in the opposite sex. 

Solitary Activities. 

Aggression. Activities representing more or less socially sanctioned hos- 
tile acts or attitudes toward other people. 

Fantasy. Daydreaming, imagining, thinking about the future, ete. 

Vystery. Activities involving curiosity about the oceult and hidden, 
own and other people’s personal secrets, ete. 

Magic. Aetivities involving resorting to magical powers, belief in 
magie of thought, the use of amulets, ete. 

Humor. 

Preoccupation with Cleanliness. Activities involving avoidanee of con- 
tamination, concern about purity, being immaculate, ete. 

Methodical (Repetitive). Activities involving routinizing, ritualizing, 
collecting, saving, ete. 

Life-Death-Universe. Activities involving thinking or wondering about 
the meaning of life and death, eternity, the origin and end of things, 
the stability and permanence of the universe, ete. 

Out-of-School Activities. Social activities outside of school. 

School Activities. <Aetivities involving student organizations, elubs, 
school life, ete. 

Dramatics. Activities involving theatre arts, the taking of various roles, 
ete. 

Leadership. Activities involving organizing others, impressing one’s 
ideas upon others, ete. 

Authority. Activities involving submission to and rebellion against 
authority. 
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USE OF INTERESTS FOR PERSONALITY STUDY 

With reference to interests the point of view of the dynamic psy 
chologists is taken—that interests reflect certain basic aims and desires. 
The emphasis is on the meaning of interests within the personality 
structure of the individual rather than on their relationship to outside 
standards or value judgments of the desirability of certain interests. 
For the purposes of this study specific interests in themselves are rather 
insignificant; although their cultivation through reconditioning may be 
expedient as a means of achieving a given educational aim, the emphasis 
is not on the presence or absence of interest within a certain field, but 
rather on its significance for the inference of the underlying urges and 
aims. Thus interest takes on the significance of an index of emotional 
tendencies and of the organization of the personality of the individual. 
Liking and disliking, acceptance and rejection of activities become 
significant as expressions of underlying drives and goals within the 
individual, and as indices of how the individual operates in handling 
them. 


METHOD OF INTERPRETING THE INTEREST INVENTORIES 

The scores give the percent of likes, indifferences, and dislikes to items 
in each category. In studying an individual student an arrangement 
is made of his rank order in the class in pereent of like and dislike re- 
sponses in each category. The necessity of examining the student’s indi- 
vidual organization of interests as such and also with reference to the 
group will be more comprehensible if the concept of adjustment which 
underlies this study is presented first. 

Desirable adjustment is thought of as a process of maturation and 
adaptation during which the individual is able to integrate successfully 
(i.e., without neurotic compromises or delinquent episodes) his primitive 
impulses and drives with those expectations and demands which are im- 
posed upon him (with reference to his age, sex, social status, race, ete.) 
by the group to which he belongs. 

Thus the interpretation is carried on from two points of view: the 
particular pattern of the student’s responses, and the relationship of his 
responses to the dominant trends of the group as these are evidenced 
in the ranges and medians. 

First, the common element is sought in the categories liked most of 
all by the student, those most disliked, and those to which he is most 
indifferent. This first broad analysis gives the picture of the large areas 
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where he is receptive and outgoing, of those where he is hostile or re- 
jecting, and of those areas where he is neither—where he is passive or 


non-committal. 

In this preliminary examination of responses the meaning of one par- 
tieular category is dependent upon its position in the constellation of 
the individual’s preferences. For instance, high likes in Leadership and 
in Fantasy and Magic, coupled with low likes in School and Out-of-School 
Activities may have a very different meaning from a configuration in 
which a large number of likes in Leadership is combined with a large 
number of likes in such areas as School and Out-of-School Activities, 
Sports, ete. The first may be expected to reflect a wishful interest in 
leadership, the second is more apt to reflect an actual functioning as a 
leader. 

The fact that with some students the category scores are apt to reflect 
their wishes rather than represent their actual behaviors is an important 
one and should not be regarded as something which makes the data in- 
valid. On the contrary, is not this gaining of insight into the inner 
mental life of the subject the most difficult but important part of the 
problem? Careful study of results thus far has indicated that if one 
watehes for the inner consistency of the picture presented by a student, 
one learns to discover facts about his fantasy life and learns to single 
out his wishful responses. 

A deeper analysis may be made by an examination of responses to 
individual items. In the analysis of specifie responses the same approach 
is again used. First the items liked in each category, then the in- 
differences, and then the dislike are taken; and each time an attempt 
is made to single out the common elements which characterize or run 
through the given group of activities. It is this approach which helps 
to bring to light with considerable specificity and clarity each individual’s 
system or pattern of responses. 

Many kinds of individual patterns of responses which are not evi- 
dent in the eategory scores become evident through these more detailed 
analyses. One student may, for instance, like all items in the category 
Family, except those with the word ‘‘parents’’ in them. Another may 
dislike all overt aggression activities such as those involving hitting, 
swearing, fighting, ete., but may like such indirect, more or less sur- 
reptitious activities as ‘‘annoying people who are scolding me by remain- 
ing perfectly cheerful.’’ 
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SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE PRESENT APPROACH 


The features of this appraisal technique which may prove valuable 
in the study of personality are: its indirectness, its flexibility, the fact 
that the interpretation aims to be descriptive, and the fact that it at- 
tempts to gain insight into the dynamics operating in the individual. 

Most of the items in the inventories have been obtained from children’s 
diary records of their daily activities. Other similar methods of obtain- 
ing statements were used. Whenever possible, youngsters’ language was 
preserved in the questionnaires. It is felt that the inventories do not 
appear to the students to be obviously a personality test, and that there- 
fore they do not arouse the anxieties which many such tests evoke. The 
items are less crucial, less obviously diagnostic, and as such, perhaps 
less threatening to the subject. It seems possible that the distortion in 
response which occurs when a limited number of evidently diagnostic 
questions are asked may be eliminated by using a larger number of less 
crucial items and considering the significance of the responses to these 
items as they relate to each other and as they relate to their common 
denominator—the category of which they are a part. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of the approach is its flexibility. The 
inventories do not attempt to discover whether the student does or does 
not fall into one of a group of patterns prearranged by the investigator. 
Rather they attempt to provide a field upon which, within certain limi- 
tations, the student may trace his own patterns. If one considers that in 
the present set of inventories every student is given an opportunity to 
express himself in three possible ways in reference to 600 statements of 
behaviors, the variety of all the possible configurations becomes rather 
impressive. This is of great importance since it affords an opportunity 
for each individual personality to paint its own profile on a screen with 
1800 points of reference. The subjects are thought to reveal their various 
affective trends through the configuration and the interrelation of their 
responses. 

The fina! picture is a description rather than a score. This picture is 
derived from the way in which the individual student reacts to a great 
many fields of activity: academic interests, sociable activities, and activi- 
ties which indicate his attitude towards himself. 

In linking these seemingly quite different fields, an attempt is made 
to discover the common elements which make the youngster’s response 
to academic situations understandable in terms of the way in which his 
personality and goals are organized. In connection with this it is felt 
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that only too frequently there is a dichotomy in our concept of a per- 
sonality. The thinking life of a student is thought of as a discrete, sepa- 
rate unit determined by his I.Q. and ‘‘special abilities’’ and unrelated to 
his tensions, ambitions, fears and goals. The approach outlined above 
aims to bring to light certain common trends in the individual which 
evidence themselves both through his academic interests and other 
activities. Should it become possible to give a classroom teacher an 
instrument which will enable her to relate the strivings and the goals of 
a student and the possible satisfaction of these goals to work on certain 
academic problems, the opportunity to make education truly meaningful 
and helpful to children will be increased greatly. 

Although a number of cases analyzed so far have yielded very gratify- 
ing results, a positive statement regarding the outcome of the study is 
premature. Because of this the inventories are not yet available for 
general use. Any widespread use of these questionnaires must be post- 
poned until more thorough validation has been achieved and more in- 
formation about the exact meanings of the items to the people responding 
has been accumulated. 

In the validation procedure several teachers are asked to rate and 
to deseribe the students on a Descriptive Trait Profile. After the inter- 
pretations of the responses have been made, they are compared with these 
descriptions by the teachers to see to what extent there is agreement or 
disagreement. A similar check with the descriptions of students pre- 
pared by specialists such as school psychologists and child psychiatrists 
is also being made. It is planned that in order to determine objectively 
the amount of agreement between the two descriptions, a group of im- 
partial judges will be selected to give their ratings of the degree to which 
the interpretations coincide with the descriptions by people who know 
the students. 

The inventories have already been given to some 1500 students rang- 
ing from the seventh grade through college. They will be given to 1500 
more this spring. It is hoped that a statistical analysis of the responses 
both in terms of category scores and responses to individual items will 
yield some interesting material on sex and age differences and differences 
due to socio-economic grouping. Extensions of present studies of the 
reliability, consistency of categories, significance of differences in re- 
sponse, ete., will be conducted. 





RESULTS FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS* 
With Special Reference to *‘Primary Mental Abilities’ 


’ 


JoHN M. STALNAKER 
Princeton University and College Entrance Examination Board 


Editor’s note: One of the new statistical tools that has come into general 
use within very recent years is that of factor analysis. The author sounds 
important warnings relative to its misuse. 


’? 


‘‘Tue faithful workers in the vineyards,’’ those actually working 
first-hand with test material, should, I think, be more active in e¢on- 
sidering the simple explanations, the reasons, and the facts concerning 
the popular movements in testing. We too should theorize and perhaps 
cast our eyes toward the future and engage in a little very dangerous 
prediction as to where these movements will eventually lead. This paper 
is an effort to consider in this way factor analysis as applied to aptitude 
tests. Today, what topie concerning testing is more talked about or 
more written about than is factor analysis? Educational statisticians, 
including testers with a propensity for mathematics, psychometricians, 
and lesser psychologists, and even a few well-trained genuine matlie- 
matical statisticians, are having their say in multitudinous articles and 
books. The complexities involved in understanding them are great for 
many of the men working in the field. The way is beset with difficulties— 
even with snares and traps. Some of the writers, one dares to suspect, 
glory in their abstruseness and strive with success to be not too com- 
prehensible. Even if with effort one follows them, caution must be ob- 
served lest a by-path prove so attractive that the main road is forgotten. 

The man working in test construction and test development but not 
especially competent or trained in certain aspects of higher mathematics 
—and recognizing this limitation—should perhaps not even dare to dis- 
cuss a topie as complex and technical as factor analysis. May he not, 
nonetheless, legitimately raise certain questions and call attention to the 
basie tests and their nature—the tests which underlie all the grand con- 
clusions regardless of the method of analysis used? 

The mathematics of factor analysis others have expounded. One point 
about the mathematical aspect, however, may be worthy of repetition. 
Only by Hotelling’s theory is it possible to determine the statistical sig- 
nificance of the factors. For other theories no standard errors are yet 
available so one cannot tell to just what degree the results are statistically 


. A paper read on October 28, 1939, at a conference in New York City of the 
State Testing Leaders, under the sponsorship of the American Council on Education. 
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dependable—or just how many factors have statistical justification. It is 
possible that at this time error factors, constant or variable, are being 
assumed to be factors of significance. This absence of statistical checks 
is a serious limitation in the present theories. We must look to the 
future for the development of these standard errors. 

Another serious mathematical limitation in the popular theories is 
that in most of them there is no unique factor pattern. One must rotate 
axes until factors are found which appear to make psychological sense. 
Obviously no one argues against results which make psychological sense. 
Unfortunately, however, what is psychological sense for one is not so 
sensible for another. The truth is that one, be he psychologist or other- 
wise, cannot look at a test item and tell exactly what fundamental ability 
it tests. Accordingly, objection can be raised to some extent to the 
rotating of axes until the data make psychological sense in the mind of 
one experimenter. An objective criterion for rotation would be helpful. 
Mr. Thurstone has made some steps in this direction with his theory of 
simple structure, but the theory is not basically mathematical and not 
beyond question. And when should we stop subdividing factors? What 
criteria can we apply so that we may know that at last we have the real 
pure factors and that no further subdivisions are possible? 

If we ignore for the moment the mathematies of the theories, we may 
be able to foeus our attention on certain psychological matters. Evidence 
widely collected suggests that a single score typical of the composite so- 
called intelligence test has its limitations. There is need of some sort 
of breakdown of the composite test. The application of factor analysis 
vives the desired several test scores. Now one must pause and reconsider. 
What possible inferences might be drawn from these test scores ¢on- 
cerning the mind? It is desirable that our practices have a plausible 
theoretical justification. Is the mind made up of two or five or seven 
or ten basie and independent abilities? Probably not. More than likely 
the human being has an almost limitless number of abilities in the sense 
the term is now being used. These abilities are, of course, a result of 
both heredity and environment. It is a little foolhardy, or at least pre- 
mature just now, to attempt to locate the currently postulated factors 
in the genes. The speed tests of the simple paper-and-pencil, objective, 
machine-seorable type may be limited and may ignore completely many 
abilities of importance, possibly even the chief abilities of significance. 
In any ease, one must remember the factors are merely mathematical 
construets—hypothetieal creations which may not have any real counter- 
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part. One should also remember that actually factors are described in 
terms of tests, not tests in terms of factors. Even though factors are 
the result of mathematical rationalizations and exist only on paper, they 
may, nonetheless, point to results of practical value. It is to be hoped, 
however, that ardent factor analysts will not simplify the mind, even 
for the minds of the simple, to a greater degree than the phrenologists 
have done before them. In time the application of factor analysis to 
superb test data may yield some hints concerning functional entities, 
and from those hints theories about the behavior of the mind may natur- 
ally develop. But these developments lie far ahead in the dim and re. 
mote future. At the moment the psychologist has no accepted theory 
of the mind which is accounted for by a few factors. Such theories may 
be developed and gain acceptance. 

To the educator tests have a magical meaning. Having quickly con- 
sidered the mathematician and the psychologist, we may now deal with 
the chief user of test results. The educator wants more and more sound 
aptitude measures, as do all persons interested in tests. The more re- 
vealing the profile chart of aptitudes, the better. A genuinely valid 
subdivision of the present composite aptitude scores would enable him 
better to guide students and eventually to gain insight into the abilities 
called for in certain types of training. Valuable means of predicting 
success in professional training of various kinds could result. These out- 
comes are all contingent upon valid tests of significant factors—upon 
scores which will stand individual interpretation. Such factors have 
not yet been established; such tests have yet to be developed. 

The test technician can rightfully step forward at this point and 
raise questions about the tests at present being used as a basis for theo- 
retical conclusions. How ean sound conclusions concerning functional 
unities—primary mental abilities or factors—be drawn from the analysis 
of poor test material? In the rush for factors of great importance, tests 
of dubious and limited value are used—short, highly speeded tests, in 
which the diffieulty and validity of the individual items are usually 
ignored. If such tests are given to a heterogeneous group of students, 
the scores can be ‘‘factor anaiyzed’’ and certain factors ‘‘ found,” 
although the word ‘‘found’’ is not an accurate one. The fundamental 
condition here of relatively low correlations among short speeded tests 
dealing with what appear to be very different forms of content is not new. 
Indeed the more important problem, on the contrary, is to develop several 
tests, each using a different form, which yield very highly related scores. 
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It may be appropriate to digress for a consideration of one or two ele- 
mentary but basic notions about test results—notions which should be 
reviewed from time to time. Generalizations based on the results of 
correlations of test scores are dependent on the adequacy of two vather 
distinet types of samples, and the importance of these samples cannot 
be overestimated. One universe from which a sample is drawn is the 
universe of human beings who take the tests. All human beings are not 


alike, fortunately, and different types 


of subjects may yield different 


results. Studies made at the laboratory of the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board in Princeton show that the selection of the population is 

great importance in correlational studies dealing with test results. 
One correlation may be obtained if a specific heterogeneous group is 
used, a quite different result if the group is restricted to a given age level 
or divided according to sex, to location and size of the home town, to the 
type of school attended, to the economic level of the family, and to other 
factors. Some of these differences, but not all, may be accounted for by 
the usual random sampling fluctuations. The nature of the basie popu- 
lation must be known, and in so far as possible controlled, if results of 


fundamental significanee concerning the functioning of the mind are to 


be obtained. 


The other universe from which we sample is that of the test material. 
We assume a homogeneous universe, for example, of items dealing with 
the verbal factor, and one particular test samples a few such items. Here 
again we must exercise the usual precautions to see that our sample is 


adequate and representative. 


With these considerations in mind, let us scrutinize the tests now 
being used. Thus far, only one set of tests based on factor analysis has 
appeared, but we may expect more. Mr. Thurstone, after many years 
of extensive theoretical and voluminous experimental work, has recently 
had published by the American Council on Education a set of tests for 


what he ealls primary mental abilities. 


We are all indebted to him for 


making available to us a set of tests embodying the results of his ex- 
tensive and stimulating research on the subject. In the Princeton labora- 
tory of the College Entrance Examination Board a rather thorough 
study of a few aspects of these tests has been made. Mr. Tyler, the Chief 


Examiner at the University of Chicago, 


test papers of their freshman class. 


made available for the study the 


The most striking characteristic of the tests, obvious from inspection, 


is that they are all short speed tests. 


Manual dexterity in operating a 
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pencil and speed of reaction are of unquestioned importance in almost 
all the tests. Speed is so important, and the tests are so brief, that slight 
errors in timing must assume major importance. The test results would 
differ greatly for various age groups. Adults, on the average, cannot 
work at the speed demanded—such as in the ‘‘same-opposites’’ test in 
which twenty items per minute are offered and then the response word 
may be the same or the opposite of the stimulus word. In using machine- 
seorable sheets some subjects, it has been found, blacken the space be- 
tween the lines very carefully. Such a person will be found deficient in 
all primary mental abilities. There is evidence that a very different 
factor pattern would emerge if these tests were given without time limits. 

Although speed is certainly of primary significance in these tests, 
no factor or primary mental ability of speed has been found. That it 
has not may be a reflection on or limitation of the method of analysis 
used.’ Does it make psychological sense to ignore speed? The College 
Entrance Examination Board has been working for many years with a 
test of the verbal factor—one of the most significant factors and one of 
the easiest to measure thoroughly. In its test five subtests are used, the 
time allowed for the shortest being fifteen minutes; for the longest, 
thirty-five. Two hours of actual testing time are used. The test is defi- 
nitely a timed test, but the correlation between a time form and a paralle! 
form given under unlimited time is .94. The usual parallel-form relia- 
bility is around .90. The reason that time is not so important is that all 
items within a subtest are arranged in order of difficulty and the level 
of difficulty is so controlled that it fits the population for which the test 
has been developed. The results of this test are suitable for individual 
guidance and interpretation. Since the University of Chicago freshmen 
who took the tests of primary mental abilities also took this test, certain 
comparisons can be made. The correlation between the Thurstone pri- 
mary mental ability score in the verbal factor (obtained by adding, ac- 
cording to his instructions, the scores on the two verbal tests) and the 
test of the College Entrance Examination Board was for this group .71. 
Mr. Thurstone estimates the correlation of his test with a test of the pure 
factor to be .68. If only one of the two tests which Mr. Thurstone uses 
for his verbal factor, the same-opposites test, is considered, its correlation 
with the longer test of the Board is .68. If the scores on only the first half 

*A speed factor has been claimed by other investigators, ¢.g., see Holzinger and 


Swineford, ‘‘The Stability of a Bi-Factor Solution,’’ Supplementary Educational 
Monograph, University of Chicago, 1939. 
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almost of the same-opposites test are used, this correlation is raised slightly to 
slight 70. This latter method of scoring obviously gives a score less affeeted by 
would the speed factor. In this case, cutting a test in half—using only half the 
annot items—seems to raise its validity—or at least not to lower it. 

est in Let us scrutinize this same-opposites test further. It contains 500 words 
word in its 100 items. Approximately 10 percent of the words appear twice in 
the five-minute test. Three words are used three times. One whole item is 
repeated with a change in but one distractor. The items, which are not 
arranged in order of difficulty, are chiefly easy items. The chances are 
‘erent one in four of getting a correct answer. The most difficult item was 
imits, answered correctly by 46 percent of all the candidates who attempted it. 
tests, Two thirds of the items were answered correctly by over 90 percent of all 
vat it candidates attempting the item. Four of the items were correctly 
answered by every person attempting them. Of the remaining 96 items, 
six had a zero or negative biserial correlation with the total verbal com- 
posite score to which it contributed. If the longer test of the Board is 
used as a criterion, ten of the items are negatively correlated with it. 
Since the verbal factor is well established and lends itself readily to 
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west, exact and dependable measurement, it seemed worth looking into. The 


defi- analysis suggests that the test can easily be materially improved. The 
alle! question naturally arises, if it is radically improved, if the speed factor 
relia- is removed, what then will be the result? Suppose all the other fifteen 
it all tests of this battery are likewise improved, what will the intercorrelation 


then be? And what factors will then be found? 

The verbal factor is fairly well established. What about such a wobbly 
factor which has been given the name of deductive reasoning? The com- 
posite score representing it correlates .58 with another supposedly inde- 


level 
' test 
dua! 
men 
‘tain pendent composite, induction. And yet two of the tests added to give the 
pri- composite of deduction correlate .30 for the boys and .20 for the girls. 
, ac- Here there is less community among the tests added to give the factor 
the composite than there is between factors! A detailed analysis was made 
71. of the items of the tests used to measure this factor, with similar results 
to those of the tests for the verbal factor. 

Mr. 8S. S. Wilks, the consulting statistician of the College Entrance 
Kxamination Board, in looking over the study which was made of the 
results of the tests of primary mental abilities suggested a procedure 


pure 
uses 
tion 


half 


wail equivalent to plotting the test scores in sixteen dimensional space for 
jonal these students, letting each test be a dimension and each student be repre- 


sented by a point. The principal axes of the resulting cluster of points 
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was then determined. This procedure determines what is commonly 
known as Hotelling’s principal components. This was done for the 
scores of the boys. The result was that the points are stretched out mainly 
in one direction. The sixteen components are normalized so that their 
sum is 16. The first component is almost 5, the next is 2, then 1.5, 1, and 
so on down. Only the largest component was found to be significantly 
different statistically from the others. Mr. Wilks concludes from this 
evidence that the test scores of these 421 boys contain information rela- 
tive to only one statistically significant factor. 

To summarize: the mathematical theory underlying factor analysis 
techniques will doubtless be perfected in time so that factor analysis will 
be recognized as a powerful mathematical tool. Its application to the re- 
sults of valid tests given to various but known types of populations may 
yield data of value for a better understanding of the functioning of the 
mind and for purposes of practical educational guidance. At the moment, 
however, the greatest need seems to be for vastly improved basic tests, 
tests developed with but one object in view—a thorough and dependable 
measure of certain types of ability. Such tests will require more time from 
the candidates; some of the tests may be more difficult to score; all of 
them will require great care in construction. Until such tests are used as 
a souree for the primary data, positive conclusions from any system of 
factor analysis must be viewed as conjecture. To Mr. Thurstone we are 
all indebted for stimulating interest in this problem by offering the experi- 
mental edition of his tests, tests which he personally advocates be re- 
stricted at this time to experimental purposes and to group not to indi- 
vidual interpretation. One can but hope that a like amount of intelli- 
gence, energy, and industry will be devoted, by him and by others, to 
producing tests of the high quality necessary to make the results from 
mathematical analyses of test data of practical significance, not alone for 
basic theoretical studies, but also for the use of those who are merely 
‘*faithful workers in the vineyards.’’ 
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SELECTIVE APPLICATION OF THURSTONE TEST 


HAROLD 8, TUTTLE 
College of the City of New York 


Editor’s note: One of the important recent developments within the 
field of measurements is the construction of scales for the measurement of 
attitudes. The author offers important suggestions on their construction 
and use. 

THE increasing range of application of the Thurstone technique for 
the construction of attitude tests necessitates a careful examination of 
the presuppositions underlying that technique. His demonstration that 
attitudes can be measured constitutes a significant contribution to the 
science of education. For the wide variety of topics upon which tests 
have been constructed the educational world is indeed indebted to the 
inventor of the technique. The ability to classify a group according to 
the degree of acceptance or rejection of a given belief is a genuine ad- 
vantage to anyone who wishes to know or modify the beliefs of that 
group. The ability to express in mathematical units the change in degree 
of acceptance of a given belief on the part of the group after a period 
of training is a necessary factor in evaluating the method of training 
employed. Wherever there is value in discovering the relative strength 
of conviction on a given topic the tests built on the Thurstone technique 
render high service. 

But the present wholesome trend toward emphasis on conduct and 
personality has opened up a myriad of new problems regarding the edu- 
cation of attitudes which are far more complex than the grouping of 
subjects or evaluating methods. The field of cultivating personality is 
fairly new. For every specific method of attitude training which has 
thus far been proposed and which might be studied experimentally there 
are a seore of services needed for which methods have not yet been 
supplied. 

At the present time policy making in the field of character education 
is a matter, not of testing a method already suggested, but rather of 
discovering many methods not yet invented for the building of desirable 
attitudes and motives. For policy making in the field of conduct train- 
ing where new methods need to be devised to meet growingly conscious 
problems the Thurstone technique may in many cases be highly dangerous. 

Implicit in the technique and explicit in its author’s original state- 
ment is the assumption that an attitude is identical with an opinion. An 
opinion is the belief that a certain pattern will achieve a certain end. 
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But many educators believe that an attitude involves two distinct, or 
at least distinguishable, elements: (a) the desire for the attainment of 
the specified end; (b) the belief that the means in question will achieve 
that end. 

One’s attitude toward elothes is obviously not limited to the clothes 
themselves. It reaches on to some objective: one has a desire to keep 
cool in summer, one also has a desire to be approved by society. The 
clothes furnish the means for these desired ends. The weather is hot; 
one wishes to be as eool as possible. He believes that a linen suit wil| 
approximate that result as nearly as is feasible. But he must associate 
with social groups whose approval he desires. He fears that the linen 
will not long remain neat in appearance. His attitude toward linen is 
now unfavorable, though it had been favorable when he sought the goa! 
of physical comfort. Obviously the man had conflicting attitudes toward 
the linen suit. Their algebraic sum may be expressed by a small negative 
score; but the significant facts are not revealed. For purposes of under- 
standing the man’s motives and determining a policy intended to lead 
him to action it ts necessary to know that he has a motive for comfort 
and a motive for social approval. 

There are, then, two distinguishable elements in all learning. One 
is the changing of one’s motives—the changing of the goals which one 
desires; the other the equipping of one’s intellect with data regarding 
the means by which the desired ends can be secured. Education of 
attitude involves thus the two corresponding processes—(a) the con- 
ditioning of one’s interests so that his motives and desires are no longer 
what they were; and (b) the giving of information and guidance in 
organizing that information in systematic form. Desires may be pro- 
duced by direct conditioning; logic always deals with means-to-ends, 
immediate or potential. An attitude, then, is the strength of one’s tend- 
eney to utilize a particular pattern of behavior for the sake of attaining 
some desired end. 

If we wish to know merely the degree of one’s zeal for a certain 
means, then a measurement of his attitude toward that means is sufficient. 
For this the Thurstone test provides. But if we wish to control this de- 
sire to utilize a certain plan of action then it is important that we know 
the nature and relative strength of the two elements in the mental 
processes involved. 

if the edueator wishes to deal with the pupil who is not well adjusted 
in the sehool he must know whether the pupil feels little concern for the 
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et. or welfare and reputation of the school or is ignorant of the effects of his 
ent of conduct upon them. If the pupil lacks judgment he must be guided until 
chieve he sees the effects of his conduct upon the group. If he lacks motive 

,1e edueator must set up conditions that will cultivate a desire for the 
lothes welfare of the school. If the pupil’s motives are good but he lacks 
» keep understanding of the effects of his conduct then punishment without 

The conference and explanation will only tend to set up antagonism. If, 
s hot: however, he sees clearly the effects of his conduct but is not eoneerned 
it will for the welfare of the school, then reasoning is utterly without effect. 
ociate This prineiple holds true in every aspect of educating attitudes. 

linen Effeetive procedures are impossible unless the educator knows whether 
nen is motives need to be strengthened or judgment needs to be guided. 

e goal This dual process in the education of attitudes the Thurstone tech- 
oward uique wholly overlooks. ‘‘Opinions are the verbal expressions of atti- 
gative tudes.’’ There is no distinction between judgment and motive. 

inder This assumption of unity where there are really distinguishable factors 
> lead may be illustrated in any field in which attitudes are involved. Take for 
ym fort example the controversy over the arms embargo and the cash and carry 

. poliey. 

One In a certain group of one hundred men let us assume that seventy- 
h one five want to keep the country out of war, while twenty-five wish the 
irding United States to engage in the war on the side of England and France. 
‘on of We thus start with two groups whose motives are diametrically opposed 
> COD- who desire opposite and conflicting goals. Within the group which wishes 
longer ‘0 oppose war forty-five are convinced that the embargo on arms is the 
ice in best means of accomplishing this result. We need not be concerned here 
> pro with the logie by which they reached this conclusion nor with the sound- 
-ends, ness of their judgment. We are concerned here only with the fact that 
tend- forty-five are convinced that the embargo will secure the result that 
‘ining they want, namely, to keep the United States at peace. Thirty of this 

same group, however, have become convinced that the cash and earry 
ertain poliey is least likely to lead us into the war. Again we need not be con- 
‘cient. cerned with the logie by which they reached this conclusion. We merely 
‘is de- know that thirty actually believe this and are acting upon their beliefs in 
know attempting to determine public policy. 
nental Of the twenty-five who wish the United States to participate in the 


war, fifteen have been convinced that the cash and earry policy is the 
justed surest way of involving us in the war. Again we need not be concerned 
or the with the logie or the soundness of this conclusion. And there is no lack 
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of realism in the picture; there are large numbers who do maintain this 
conviction. Of the twenty-five who wish the United States in the war, 
ten are convinced that the embargo is the surest way to draw the country 
into the war. This situation is also realistic. There are large numbers 
who so believe. 

Now let us construct, according to the Thurstone technique, and 
apply to these hundred men, a test of attitude toward the cash and earry 
policy. What will we find? Forty-five of the one hundred will score 
positively on such a test. But who are the forty-five? Thirty of them 
are men who believe the cash and earry policy is the best means of pre- 
venting the United States from entering the war. Fifteen are men who 
believe that it is the surest way to lead the country into war. The motives 
of the two groups are diametrically opposed; and yet the test will reveal 
no difference between them. Fifty-five will score negatively in regard 
to the eash and carry policy. These fifty-five will be made up of forty. 
five who wish to keep peace and ten who favor participation in the war. 

Now let us see what will happen when certain members of this group 
of one hundred are ‘‘educated.’’ The accompanying chart will indicate 
the relation of attitude test scores to actual judgments and motives. 


CHART SHOWING ACTUAL CHANGES IN BOTH GOAL AND JUDGMENT WitrHout DETEcTION 
By ‘‘Test or Atrirupes Towarp CASH AND CARRY PoLicy.’’ 


(Seores shown in boxes) 


























First Changed Changed Second 
test judgment goal test 
45 emb. —5 —5 35 emb 
Antiwar 75 
30 ee. +5 —5 30 c.c. 
Pro-war 25 15 ee. 15 cc 
—5 +5 
10 emb. +5 +5 20 emb. 


By studying the arguments in the congressional record, ten are con- 
verted to the belief that the cash and carry policy will not tend to lead 
us into war. Of these five were anti-war and five were pro-war. When 
the test is repeated the score on the cash and earry poliey will be dimin- 
ished by ten. But has there been any change of motive? Not at all. 
The five who wish war will now oppose the cash and earry policy. The 
five who wish peace will now favor the eash and carry policy. There has 
been no change in motive. The only change is in the belief as to the 
effectiveness of a certain means for securing the desired goal. 
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Under emotional influences ten who had opposed war (divided five 
to five in their judgments) come to prefer war, without change of judg- 
ment as to the effects of the cash and earry policy. 

Thus, twenty people have changed one or another aspect of their 
‘‘attitudes’’ toward the cash and earry policy. Yet the second score gives 
no hint of such change, even as the first score revealed no evidence of 
conflicting motives. 

Where educational policy making is involved, the Thurstone technique 
vives no indication as to the distribution of motive and judgment. For 
policy makers this instrument conceals the very elements which the edu- 
cators must distinguish in order to determine the appropriate processes. 
Basie motives are concealed rather than brought to light. In situations 
in which the investigator is concerned to discover these motives the 
validity of attitude tests constructed on the Thurstone technique is zero. 





x EDITORIAL : 
FORDE PROT POL OEE IK CL ROLE ROL POR OOO OT OT OF OE IEE | 


THE GROWING COMPLEXITY OF MEASUREMENT 


Professor E. L. Thorndike pointed out in one of his classical illustra- 
tions, a number of years ago,* that one can never measure an ‘‘elephant” 
but merely aspects, such as height, weight, pulling strength, color of 
hair, health, and so forth. Current efforts in measurement have come 
to reémphasize this fact in their efforts to measure the child with refer- 
ence to the purposes of education. Professor Thorndike also emphasized 
the difficulties involved in weighting test items or tests in the develop- 
ment of composite measures of human abilities, a problem the importance 
of which is becoming daily more apparent. Having spent some quarter 
of a century in attempts at the measurement of some of the simpler 
and more tangible aspects of education, measurement experts now turn 
their attention to the measurement of some of the more complex and 
less tangible aspects of education, and in such numbers that it is fre- 
quently necessary to place the results of a number of measures of child 
growth and achievement into some meaningful relationship. 

Presented in this issue of the Journal is a series of papers each 
emphasizing the difficulties or importance of some particular aspect or 
application of measurement to the problems of education. 

As one looks at the many present day activities in the field of measure- 
ments, there appear to be now in common use four fundamentally differ- 
ent approaches to the measurement of pupil growth and achievement, 
each with its own particular problems and assumptions. For lack of 
better descriptive terms, these approaches when considered from the 
point of view of the thing measured may be designated as (a) the type 
mental prerequisites approach wherein measurements are made of the 
knowledges, skills, attitudes, ideals, interests, and appreciations con- 
sidered essential to efficient behavior; (b) the qualities of the personal 
approach, wherein measurements are made of qualities such as honesty, 


* Thorndike, E, L. ‘*The Nature, Purposes, and General Methods of Measure- 
ments of Educational Products,’’ reported in the Seventeenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Edueation, Part II, (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co.), p. 17. 
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industry, aeeuracy, sympathy, considerateness, etc., considered essential 
to success; (¢) the overt behavior approach wherein inferences about 
the products of learning and experience are drawn from the study of 
observable pupil action; and (d) the measured or inferred effects ap- 
proach, wherein evaluations are made from observed or measured effects 
such as, effeets upon the social group of which one is a member, changes 
in social, political, and economic structure; changes in cultural stand- 
ards, ete., resulting from individual action and participation. The 
delineation is not sharp but the trend appears generally recognizable in 
current efforts in the field of pupil measurements. 

Each of these approaches has its own particular adherents and 
erities; its strong and weak points; its advantages and disadvantages. 
To illustrate this point, let us consider the overt behavior approach; I 
chose this beeause it is in some respects one of the newer approaches to 
evaluation. Suppose that one observed some forms of individual be- 
havior and wishes to pass judgment upon it. How does one know in 
the first place that the behavior is not faked, and is not an honest repre- 
sentation of the individual hopes, beliefs, and ambitions? But passing 
this by, how does one know that the behavior observed was appropriate 
to the situation giving rise to it? There appear to be no universally 
vood or bad acts as some would seem to suppose from current attempts 
to state the objective of education in terms of pupil behavior, except 
as behavior is defined so broadly as to include everything else. The acts 
of persons are probably of varying universality and appropriateness. 
When one speaks of acts, rather than principles of behavior, there are 
very few aets ordinarily considered good or appropriate that are not at 
some time bad or inappropriate. The appropriateness of an act is 
judged ultimately by its effects and this would seem to emphasize the 
joint importance of the inferred or measured effects approach to measure- 
ment. The behavior approach is chosen for criticism merely because its 
shortcomings are less well known. Each of these approaches has its own 
particular advantages and disadvantages and possibly more attentioy 
should be given to the study of these through the examination of the 
logic of each and the study of the consistency of the results secured from 
measurements made from these several points of view, with the hope 
that new insights may be had into the organization of human abilities 


and more effective evaluation of education outcomes obtained. 
A. S. Barr 
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Address all communications relative to book reviews to Editor 
Kai Jensen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Tires, Ernest W. Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Improvement of Learning. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1939), pp. xxi + 490. $2.75. 

This volume attempts to cover the field 
of educational measurement in a manner 
that will be practically useful to teachers. 
In general the author’s viewpoint is 
sound, his presentation direct and clear, 
and his selection of material appropriate 
for the purpose he had in mind. How- 
ever, the breadth of his purpose is such 
as to render it impossible to cover ade- 
quately measurement at all school levels 
in a single volume of ordinary length. 
The reviewer believes that it is preferable 
to treat either one school level or one 
large phase of the movement more fully. 
In his effort to do the other, Tiegs has 
left a number of discussions, among which 
are those dealing with certain types of 
tests, the use of results from physical ex- 
aminations, final conclusions as to a no- 
failing program and as to marking, de- 
cidedly incomplete. 

Among the commendable features of 
the book are the large number of figures 
and tables which help in clearness and 
forcefulness of presentation, the excellent 
statement of the need for better measure- 
ments, the brief history of the movement 
which might, however, well be longer, 
the discussion of the fallacy of the pass- 
ing mark, and the coneluding chapter 
with its questions frequently asked by stu- 
dents and the answers thereto. Some of 
the latter, however, are weak. The an- 
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swer to Question 8 on p. 466 overlooks 
the fact that in many cases we do wish to 
measure rate of work. That to Question 
9 on p. 470 defines scaling as scientific 
weighting whereas scaling is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by weighting at all. 
In dealing with Questions 5 and 6 on 
p. 475, Tiegs much underrates the value 
found in the use of both intelligence tests 
and pupils’ ratings for the purpose men- 
tioned. Unfortunately, the index both 
lacks many entries it should contain and 
is not arranged for most convenient use, 
hence renders it difficult to secure full 
value of the contents. Many of the ex- 
amples of elements and portions of tests 
are not in good form although the im- 
plication is that they may be taken as 
models. They inelude errors in English, 
unsatisfactory directions, and features 
that make them more difficult to take and 
to seore than is necessary. 

The volume contains a number of 
statements that are either definitely in 
error or imply erroneous conclusions. On 
p. 21 it is implied that a norm must be 
an average, which is not true, as Tiegs 
himself points out elsewhere. The PE. 
of an 1.Q. from an individual test is 
given as 5 points whereas for the revised 
Stanford it is much less than that. Con- 
trary to the statement on p. 82, there has 
been evidence reported that the arrange- 
ment of possible answers to true-false 
tests affects pupils’ responses. On p. 241 
it is stated that Larm and Odell have 
devised over one hundred English tests 
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whereas the correct number is about 
twenty-five. There are both misleading 
and definitely incorrect statements in the 
liseussion of the accomplishment ratio. 
The index of reliability does not measure 
validity direetly, as is implied on p. 386, 
hut only indirectly through measuring re- 
liability. Instruetional costs per student 
are said to range from $75 to $300 per 
year, whereas the median for the country 
as a whole is below $75. The statement 
concerning test scoring machines seems 
to imply lack of acquaintance with their 
development in the last few years. 

There are a few statistical errors. In 
two or three places the ranges of dis- 
tributions are incorrectly given. In gen- 
eral the discussions of the significance of 
differences are based upon a conception 
of a sharply dividing critical point below 
which they are not significant and above 
which they are. This is a very misleading 
interpretation. The values computed for 
r, and r, on p. 382 are incorrect. In 
Table 38, 2 and y are reversed in com- 
parison with conventional usage and fr 
is used with two different meanings. Sev- 
eral unusual rather than the commonly 
employed symbols, particularly sub- 
scripts, are used. 

There are a number of minor omissions, 
Attitude and effort should be mentioned 
on pp. 17 and 18. The subdivisions of 
Il on p. 23 apply to I as well and the 
general outline should include essay tests. 
Also the fact that T-scores are based upon 
twelve-year-old pupils is not stated. No 
mention is made of the use of anecdotal 
records. 

Any volume contains some typograph- 
ical and similar errors and this is at 
least as good as most in this respect ex- 
cept for an unusual number of misspelled 
proper names. ‘‘ Ayres’’ is misspelled at 
least fifteen times. Without making any 
effort to proof-read the author noticed a 
dozen others, some more than once. There 
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also are a few language errors of which 
the most noticeable are the apparently 
indiscriminate use of ‘‘youth’’ and 
‘*vouths’’ as plural, ‘‘data’’ occasion- 


’? as an 


ally as singular, and ‘‘above 
adjective. 

Points of view are of course largely 
subjective but several are expressed with 
which the reviewer feels he must disagree. 
Chief among these are that the value of 
the I.Q. for individual use seems seriously 
underestimated, as also is that of teacher- 
rating and a single index of teaching effi- 
ciency, whereas the low correlation of in- 
telligence and scholastic success, on the 
other hand, appears over-emphasized, 
and likewise the number of experimental 
data reported in connection with ability 
grouping, as compared with that bearing 
on other questions. 

C. W. ODELL 
University of Illinois 


Ape, Lester K. Meeting the Needs of 
the Mentally Retarded. Bulletin No. 
420 (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939), 
pp. ix + 168. 

This bulletin, prepared by Dr. T. 
Ernest Newland and Miss Edna M. Kug- 
ler, replaces the earlier publication, Or- 
ganization and Administration of Special 
Education Classes for the Orthogenic 
Backward, put out in 1935. As in the 
-arlier work, major attention is given 
to the problems of teachers in small cities 
and semi-rural areas; and such matters 
as the philosophy of Special Education, 
the standards for special classes, the 
course of study, the methods, and the 
qualifications for special class teachers 
are treated at length. 

Under Equipment and Supplies there 
is very valuable material on handicrafts 
in special classes; and the fine summary 
of reading techniques is retained. Much 
attention is paid to the curricular core 
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plan; and three illustrative units are 
cutlined in detail. One of these on Voca- 
tions and Occupations could be very use- 
ful to teachers having children about 
ready to leave school. 

RicHarD H. HUNGERFORD 
Department of Special Education 
Detroit Publie Schools 


Broom, M. E. Educational Measure- 
ments in the Elementary School (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1939), 
pp. x + 345. $3.00. 

Broom’s new book on Educational 
Measurement in the Elementary school 
is definitely prepared for the use of be- 
ginning classes. Its organization lends 
itself to class work very easily. The in- 
troductory chapter furnishes the student 
with an idea of the historical development 
of measurement and many of its uses 
in the schools of today. The next three 
chapters supply a background of term- 
inology and statistics. Then follow two 
ehapters on the problems of the teacher- 
made objective examinations. A knowl- 
edge of the standardized tests is given 
in chapters dealing with tests in language 
arts, arithmetic, social studies, and a 
chapters on other subjects. Two chapters 
deal with the nature of intelligence and 
mental measurements, and his final chap- 
ter is on uses of educational measurement. 

The volume can be commended from a 
tenrching standpoint for its concise pres- 
entation, the short but carefully chosen 
references, and the many helpful exercises 
at the end of the chapters. A good course 
in measurement requires the student to 
develop a large number of skills. Most 
books have paid too little attention to 
the type of instructional exercises needed 
and have hoped that each teacher will 
Broom goes a long way 
to correct this error. Where a class uses 
the text for background and the questions 
and exercises for study and discussion in 


supply his own. 
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class, the student would have an excellent 
idea of the measurement problems coy- 
ered by the book. The text and the exer- 
cises supplement each other and it will 
not be sufficient to use one of them alone. 

The standardized tests which have been 
selected for description are among the 
better recent tests. The descriptions are 
sufficient to give the student an idea of 
the type of instrument and some of its 
uses. It is always a temptation to in 
clude too long examples, but this has been 
avoided. 

The problem of selecting material to 
be ineluded in a course in measurement 
is a very real one for the field has grown 
to be so large. Each person has his own 
preference for materials to be included 
and the ways in which such materials 
should be organized. The reviewer would 
wish to include in a course on the ele- 
mentary school level material dealing with 
attempts to study more carefully the per- 
sonality of the child, the teehniques 
which are developing of accumulating in 
formation on a pupil over a long period 
of time, and some of the newer attempts 
at evaluation. 

In some eases where obviously it was 
not practical to include a complete treat- 
ment of a topie it might have been better 
to omit it entirely. Examples of such 
points are the treatment of the constancy 
of the 1.Q. and the scoring of the re- 
arrangement test. 

A table of squares and square roots 
in the appendix will prove helpful to the 
student. The beginning student will find 
the volume helpful, and teachers of meas- 
urement courses will find the volume 
usable. J. Murray Lee 


University of Wisconsin 


Tretoar, ALAN E. Elements of Statis- 
tical Reasoning (New York: Jobn 
Wiley & Sons, Ine., 1939), pp. xi + 261. 


$3.25. 
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ellent The aim of the book is well stated in 
‘*Those who seek a com- 
pendium of techniques, an 
t will array of formulas from one or 
another may be culled to act as a mill for 
vrinding fine flour from erude grain, by 
merely turning a handle, should not look 
further in these pages. What is written 
herein is intended for those who wish to 
reason carefully not merely to imitate.’’ 
The book deals almost wholly with large 
sample the author 
states that he may complete his original 


8 coy the preface. 
exer statistical 
which 
alone, 
B been 
g the 
nS are 
lea of 
of its 
to in 

J be en 


theory. However, 


ial to plan, by giving a eritical analysis of 
ement small-sample technique in another volume, 
Elementary algebra and some knowl- 
edge of analytie geometry is assumed, 
but the ecaleulus is not used in any of the 
derivations. For example, the slope and 
intereept of the straight line of best fit 
are derived by a simple algebraic pro- 
cedure which determines the minimizing 
value of the parameters by segregating 
them in a squared term and setting it 
equal to 


are covered 


zero. The eonventional topies 


eriod central tendency, variabil- 
Chi square, and 
means, correlation 


The ecare- 
ful and aecurate presentation of sam- 


‘mpts ity, normal curve, 


sampling errors of 
t was coefficients and proportions. 
treat- 
etter pling errors of means, differences between 
such means, and correlation coefficients, as well 
tancy as the clear statement of the logie under- 
lving Chi square are especially noteworthy 
Ithough some persons would probably 
roots disagree with the statement that ‘‘assign- 
o the 
1 find 


meas 


ng significance where none really exists 
. is likely to be more serious ... (than 


erroneously claiming  insignifieance).’’ 


yume The student is given a clear understand- 
EE ing of the difference between the ‘‘sam 

ple’? on the one hand and the ‘‘supply’’ 
ir *funiverse sampled’? on the other, and 
tatis of the relation between the parameters 
John of the supply and the statistics of the 
261. 


sample which we must use in most eases 
as the only available estimate of the sup- 
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ply parameters. In short, while the mathe- 
matics used is elementary, the level of 
approach and the explanation of the logie 
involved are advanced. 

There is interesting historical orienta- 
tion throughout the book emphasizing the 
relative recency of much statistical de- 
velopment, e.g., the probable error of a 
proportion was not available to Mende! to 
aid him in interpreting his experiments 
on heredity. 

The various statistical techniques ex- 
plained are illustrated with a variety of 
data, such as a frequency distribution of 
500 measurements of the width of a spec- 
tral band of light, determinations by two 
chemists of the protein content of the 
same flour sample, the dockage assess- 
ment on wheat by the state grain in- 
spector compared with the assessment by 
the mill laboratory, the relationship he- 
tween calcium intake and pyorrhea, and 
the effect of vaccination on recovery from 
Aside 
worked out in the 


from the 
text, 
arrays of special exercises in the book. 
Throughout, the text 
trated with graphs of the various equa 


smallpox. problems 


there are no 


is liberally illus- 


tions introdueed—showing the effect of 
p and N on the sampling distribution 


of r, the change in the distribution of 
The author thus 


follows the injunction from Balton given 


Chi square with n, ete. 


on the dedieation page, ‘‘It is always 
well to retain a clear geometrie view of 
are dealing with sta- 
with 


dangerous pitfalls, easily overlooked by 


the facts when we 


tistical problems which abound 


the unwary, while they are cantering 


gaily along upon their arithmetie,’’ 
The book was developed by the author 
in teaching elasses composed principally 


this level of 


scientific maturity, the text ean probably 


of graduate students, At 


be used as an introductory statisties text. 
fields 


For less mature students in some 


it mav be necessary to use it for a seeond 
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course in statistics, or to use it in con- 
junction with a more elementary pres- 
entation. 

HAROLD GULLIKSEN 
University of Chicago 


Wess, L. W., AND SHOTWELL, ANNA 
Markt. Testing in the Elementary 
School (New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, Ine., 1939), pp. xix + 407. $2.75. 
In the field of educational measure- 

ments, as in most other, authors are 
faced with a choice between attempting 
to cover the whole area embraced by the 
term and dealing with a more or less 
narrow portion thereof, and also between 
being rather highly critical and the re- 
verse, In this case, the authors have 
wisely narrowed the field and have as- 
sumed a point of view that is not highly 
eritieal. The book appears to be best 
suited for elementary classroom teachers 
of little or no previous training along 
the line covered who are primarily in- 
terested in practical classroom testing 
and the use of the results obtained. For 
such individuals this volume should offer 
much that is helpful and not overly diffi- 
eult to master. If they wish to enlarge 
upon the content of the book, the many 
references will greatly assist them, but 
in some cases those given are not so up-to- 
date as they might well be. 

The volume is almost entirely devoted 
to the use of standard tests in the school 
subjects and general intelligence. Most 
teachers make a greater use of informal 
tests which they construct than of stand- 
ard tests. Personality measurement is 
receiving inereasing emphasis. In this 
volume, however, informal tests are ac- 
corded little attention and personality 
measurements none at all. School marks 
constitute another topic that is decidedly 
neglected. A number of terms common 
enough in edueational literature that 
teachers who read anything at all in that 
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line are almost certain to encounter are 
omitted. Moreover, opinions and state- 
ments are too often quoted with little or 
no comment as to whether they should be 
accepted or not. 

The general style is clear and under- 
standable and the number of errors in 
English, spelling, and so forth small in 
eomparison with some similar books. The 
effort to simplify material has occasion. 
ally resulted in statements that are not 
strictly accurate, perhaps through the 
omission of exceptions and qualifications. 
In other instances errors appear without 
appearing to have this origin. As ex- 
amples of misleading or incorrect state- 
ments, it is implied that a norm must he 
an average; percentile ranks of 0 or 100 
are mentioned, although such ranks are 
not statistically possible; the desirability 
of tests containing material of 50 percent 
difficulty is implied to be universal; it 
is stated that there is only one test of 
musical appreciation; also that there 
are ‘‘far fewer tests of art than of any 
other school subjects;’’ Monroe is given 
eredit for developing the B-seore; and 
the distinetion between test and scale ap 
pears to be based on the definition of a 
scale as a sealed test, which is a much 
too limited one. The selection of group 
intelligence tests discussed in the text is 
not so thoroughly in aceord with general 
use and opinion as it might well be and 
in the instances of a few of the school 
subjects tests worth mentioning have been 
omitted. 

On the whole, this volume appears to 
deserve rank among the most helpful 
treatises on practical elementary school 
measurement, but may lead those for 
whom it is best suited to a degree of 
over-confidence in measurement tech- 
niques and an impression of over-simplifi 
eation of the field covered. 

C. W. ODELL 


University of Illinois 
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re] bibliographies to A. 8. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, x 
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BULLETINS 


Carr, WILLIAM G., AND OTHERS. The 
Status of the Teaching Profession, Na- 
tional Education Association Research 
Bulletin, XVIII, No. 2 (Washington: 
Research Division, National Education 
Association, March, 1940), 79 pp. 
This bulletin ineludes information on 

the following phases of the status of 

classroom teachers: general composition 
of the teaching population; educational 
preparation and certification; profes- 
sional experience and mobility; salaries 
and eeonomiec condition; professional 
load; provisions for tenure; provisions 
for retirement; professional associations 
of teachers; mental and physical health; 


and aeademie freedom, 


Goop, CARTER V., JOHNSON, PALMER O., 
Sears, JESSE B., AND OTHERS. ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Research in Edueation,’’ Review 
of Educational Research, IX, No. 5 

Washington: American Educational 

Research Association, December, 1939), 

pp. 449-646. 

This issue of the Review is a summary 
of the studies reported in preceding issues 
and ineludes five types of material: new 
developments in research technics; evalu- 
ative studies of research technies; new 
types of applieations of given technics; 
illustrations of current uses of technies; 


and notes on needed research. 


GRAHAM, Ben G., eT AL. ‘‘Catalog of 
Aids to Perceptual Learning,’’ P%tts- 
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burgh Schools, XIV, No. 2 (Pitts- 
burgh: Board of Publie Edueation, 
November-December, 1939), pp- 46-93. 
This bulletin contains a list of ma- 
terials consisting of silent and sound 
motion pictures, lantern slides, exhibits, 
ete. which are available to classroom 


teachers. 


HARGRAVE, HAROLD, AND OTHERS. Pro 
ceedings of the Fifth Annual Guidance 
Conference Held at Purdue University 
November 17 and 18, 1939, Studies in 
Higher Edueation XXXVII_ (La- 
fayette, Indiana: Division of Edueca- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, 
March, 1940), 106 pp. 

This bulletin contains the addresses 
presented at the Fifth Annual Purdue 
University Guidance Conference includ- 
ing: the LaPort guidance plan; the 
guidance program at Culver Military 
Academy; the guidance program in the 
Terre Haute city schools; the holding 
power of the Indianapolis high schools; 
guidance in relation to human needs; the 
evaluation of guidance practices; the 
Purdue Psychologieal Clinie; the 1Q in 
a nutshell; problems of rural guidance ; 
a rural guidance program; and regional 


guidance conferences in Indiana. 


HoLMSTEDT, RALEIGH WARREN. State 
Control of Public School Finance, Bul- 
letin of the School of Edueation, Indi- 
ana University, XVI, No. 2 (Bloom- 


ington, Indiana: Bureau of Coépera- 
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tive Research, March, 1940), 71 pp. 

The author presents the results of a 
study of state control of publie school 
finance and diseusses criteria for evalu- 
ating practices and procedures in such 


control. 
Lewin, Kurt, Lipepirt, RONALD, AND 
ESCALONA, SIBYLLE KorscH. Studies 


in Topological and Vector Psychology 

I, Studies in Child Welfare, XVI, No. 

3 (Iowa City, Iowa: University of 

Iowa Press, 1940), 307 pp. 

The authors diseuss formalization and 
progress in psychology, an experimental 
study of the effeet of democratic and 
nuthoritarian group atmospheres, and the 
effeet of sueeess and failure upon the 
level of aspiration and behavior in 
maniae-depressive psychoses. 


Meap, A. R., AND oTHERS. Codperative 
Study of Sir Laboratory Schools, etc., 
Bulletin Nos. 2, 12-16 (Gainesville, 
Florida: Bureau of Edueational Re- 
search, University of Florida, Janu- 
ary, 1940), Total pages, 115. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

These bulletins contain reports on stud- 
ies condueted under the direction of the 
University of Florida Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, and inelude: coépera- 
tive study and work of six laboratory 
schools, 1938-39; aeademie grades of 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory Sehool gradu- 
ates in colleges and universities; Evange- 
line, an inclusive school project in the 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 1934-35; 
voeational agriculture in the P. K. Yonge 
Laboratory School, and its values; small 
classes in Florida high schools; and econ 
tinuous service of teachers and principals 
in Florida. 


Minuer, L. Paut. State Regulation of 
Entrance into Occupations in the State 
of New York, Abstract of Thesis (New 
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York: School of Education, New York 

University, 1939), pp. 61-66. 

The author presents the results of a 
study of state legislation in the state of 
New York which has placed requirements 
of personal qualifications upon individu- 
als for legal entrance into certain oceu- 
pations in the state. 
Reeves, FLoyp W., CumMn. The Advisory 

Committee on Education, Staff Studies 

Nos. 1, 3-7, 9-12, 14-19, Washington: 

Superintendent of Documents, U. §. 

Government Printing Office, 1939. 

The Advisory Committee on Education 
series includes the following bulletins: 
No. 1, Smith, Payson, Wright, Frank W., 
et al. Education in the Forty-Eight 
States, 199 pp.; No. 3, Frederic, Kath 
erine A. State Personnel Administration: 
With Special Reference to Departments 
of Education, 271 pp.; No. 4, Heer, Clar- 
ence, Federal Aid and the Tax Problem, 
101 pp.; No. 5, Mort, Paul R., Lawler, 
Eugene S., et al. Principles and Methods 
of Distributing Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion, 99 pp.; No. 6, Edwards, Newton, 
and Riehey, Herman G, The Extent of 
Equalization Secured Through State 
School Funds, 55 pp.; No. 7, Hamilton, 
Robert R. Selected Legal Problems in 
Providing Federal Aid for Education, 71 
pp.; No. 9, Blauch, Lloyd E. Vocational! 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled, 
101 pp.; No. 10, Works, George A., and 
Morgan, Barton. The Land-Grant Col- 
leges, 141 pp.; No. 11, Joeckel, Carleton 
B. Library Service, 107 pp.; No. 12, Wil- 
kerson, Doxey A. Special Problems of 
Negro Education, 171 pp.; No. 14, Camp- 
hell, Doak S., Bair, Frederick H., and 
Harvey, Oswald L. Educational Activities 
of the Works Progress Administration, 
185 pp.; No. 15, Blauech, Lloyd E., and 
Powers, J. Orin. Public Education in the 
District of Columbia, 99 pp.; No. 16, 
Blauch, Lloyd E. Public Education in the 
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Territories and Outlying Possessions, 243 
pp.; No. 17, Blauch, Lloyd E., and Iver- 
son, William L. Education of Children on 
Federal Reservations, 145 pp.; No. 18, 
Blaueh, Lloyd E. Educational Service for 
Indians, 137 pp.; No. 19, Judd, Charles 
H. Research in the United States Office of 
Education, 133 pp. 


Rven, GILES M., AND SEGEL, DAVID. 
Vinimum Essentials of the Individual 
Inventory in Guidance, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No, 202 (Washington: 
Office of Edueation, United States De- 
partment of Interior, 1940), 85 pp. 
The authors discuss the importance of 

the individual inventory in guidance, 

essentials of the individual inventory, the 
alue for guidance of items in the indi- 
vidual inventory, the determination of 
aptitudes, selection of tests, and selected 


tests with special reference to guidance. 


SARBIN, T. R., Eprror. Proceedings of 
the Institute on Placement Services tn 
Colleges and Universities (Minne- 
apolis: Center for Continuation Study, 
University of Minnesota, 1940), 52 pp. 
Mimeographed. 

This bulletin contains a summary of 
the discussions at the Institute held on 
November 2, 3, 4, 1939, ineluding recruit- 
ment in private employment, recruitment 
n publie employment, training for em- 
ployment in school, induction of college 
graduates into business and industry, 
qualifications and duties of the recruit- 
ment officer, and college placement pro- 


cedures, 


Seay, Maurice F., Director. Proceed- 
ings of the Sirteenth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference and the Fifth An- 
nual Meeting of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Ser- 
viee, XIT, No. 2 (Lexington, Kentucky: 
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College of Education, University of 

Kentucky, December, 1939), 242 pp. 

This bulletin contains the manuscripts 
of addresses and reports of the Sixteenth 
Annual Educational Conference and the 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Kentucky 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held at the University of Ken- 
tucky on October 27 and 28, 1939. 


WeIss, MARTIN G., AND Cox, GERTRUDE 
M. Balanced Incomplete Block and 
Lattice Square Designs for Testing 
Yield Differences Among Large Num- 
bers of Soybean Varieties, Research 
Bulletin 257 (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie 
Arts, April, 1939), pp. 293-316. 

The authors present the statistical fea- 
tures of the designs of two experiments 
which are adapted to testing large num- 
bers of varieties on variable soil. 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, AND OTHERS. 
Educational Research Bulletin, XIX, 
No. 6 (Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Edueational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, March 13, 1940), pp. 149-186. 
The authors present articles reviewing 

the Report of the New York Regents’ In- 

quiry and the codperative Study of See- 
ondary School Standards. 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 
TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. ‘‘Planning and 
Administering a Testing Program,’’ 
The School Review, XLVIITI, No. 4 
(April, 1940), pp. 253-267. 
The author outlines and discusses a 


program for testing school pupils. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND TEACHING 

GINSBERG, WALTER. ‘‘How Helpful Are 
Shakespeare Recordings?’’ The English 
Journal, XXIX, No. 4 (April, 1940), 
pp. 289-300. 
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The author presents the results of an 
investigation of the effectiveness of re- 
cordings in the teaching of literature 
from which he coneludes that the record- 
ings proved a valuable aid to the appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare in the classroom. 


PUPIL GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


DouL, Ep@ar A. ‘*Some Things We Know 
in Clinieal Psyechology,’’ The Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XXIV, No. 1 
(February, 1940), pp. 20-26. 

The author diseusses some things gen- 
erally agreed upon in the field of clinical 
psychology. 


STATISTICS, MEASUREMENTS AND 
SCIENTIFIC TECHNIQUES 


Prescorr, A. C., AND Garretson, O, K. 
‘* Teachers’ Estimates and Suecess in 
College,’’ The School Review, XLVIII, 
No. 4 (April, 1940), pp. 278-284. 

The authors present data from which 
they conclude that rating by high school 
teachers of students’ probable college sue- 
cess is more aceurate than prediction by 
measures now commonly used for the 
purpose, 


RosTKer, Leon FE, ‘‘The Measurement 
and Prediction of Teaching Ability,’’ 
Reprinted from School and Society, 
LI, No. 1306 (January 6, 1940), pp. 
30-32, 

The author presents the results of an 
experimental study of the traits asso- 
ciated with teaching ability from which 
he concludes that a battery of objective 
measuring devices is useful for selecting 
and promoting teachers, but that rating 
scales are of little value. 
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NEW TESTS 
Barr, A. S. Teacher’s Performance Reec- 
ord (Bloomington, Illinois: Public 

School Publishing Company, 1940), 

S pp. 

The author provides a means of evalu- 
ating the teachers performance in the 
classroom with reference to principles 
and conditions with separate scores on 
judgment in the choice of techniques, 
skill in the use of techniques, personal 
fitness, inferred results and general merit, 


RoOsANDER, A. C, Social Attitude Scales 
(New York: Association Press), each 
form, 1 p. 

These seales, including the Social Jus- 
tice Seale, the Federal Constitution 
Scale, and the Democracy Scale, each 
have two forms constructed on the 
Thurstone technique with simplified scor 
ing. 


WASHBURNE, JOHN N. Washburne Social- 
Adjustment Inventory (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Company, 
1940), 8 pp. 

This test is for use in determining the 
degree of social and emotional adjustment 
of individuals over 12 years of age and 
includes subtests on truthfulness, hap- 
piness, alienation, sympathy, purpose, im- 
pulse-judgment, control, and wishes. 


WORKBOOKS 
Sroapitt, Emity L., AND HERNDON, AT- 

DELL. Objective Personality Study, A 

Workbook in Applied Mental Hygiene 

(New York: Longmans, Green and 

Company), 106 pp. 

This workbook is designed for use by 
the college student in applying mental 
hygiene principles to the adjustment of 
the student himself. 
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RESEARCH NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


Address all research news and communications to Carter V. 
Good, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 
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Genetic Studies of Genius—Under the 
direction of Lewis M. Terman, the Stan 
ford studies of gifted children are being 
carried forward through follow-up inves- 
tigations. This group was first followed 
up in 1928, at which time (six years 
after the subjects were first located) the 
majority were given additional tests of 
ntelligence and of one or more person- 

lity traits. Two field assistants made 
contacts with most of the subjects and 
their parents. The results were pub- 
lished in Volume III of Genetic Studies 
if Gentus. 

\ second follow-up was made in 1936- 

7, this time chiefly through information 
blanks filled out by the subjects and their 
parents. The results of that follow-up 
have been summarized briefly and pub- 
lished in the 1940 Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Eduea- 
tion. 

With the aid of five research associates 
Terman is now engaged in a thorough- 
going follow-up financed by a grant of 
$20,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 
Field workers have been holding confer- 
ences with subjeets and their parents, 
nd have given the subjects and their 
spouses one intelligence test, two per- 
sonality tests, and an interest test. Off 
spring of the subjects to the number 
of 300 or more have been tested. Ex- 
tensive information is being secured on 
the marital adjustments of those sub- 
jects who are married, which is more 
than half of the total 1400. 








The chief value of these genetic stu- 
dies over a long period of time is in the 
longitudinal view of the development of 
the subjects. No adequate information 
had ever before been secured on how 
gifted children turn out. Ultimately the 
data will not only answer that question, 
but will throw light on why the individual 
subjects turn out as they do. Such Jon- 
gitudinal studies are, of course, yalu- 
able not only for gifted groups, but also 
for normal or defective subjects. 


Secondary Curricucum.—The Commis- 
sion on the Secondary School Curriculum 
of the Progressive Education Association, 
under the direction of V. T. Thayer, is in 
the process of publishing the volumes 
which represent the results of its work. 
Reorganizing Secondary Education ap- 
peared in the fall of 1939. It presents 
the general philosophy and point of view 
of the Commission and of its various 
committees. Science in General Educa- 
tion appeared late in 1938. In January, 
1940, Language in General Education and 
A Bibliography of Prose Fiction were 
published. The Visual Arts in General 
Education, The Social Studies in Gencral 
Education, and Mathematics in General 
Education are scheduled for publieation 
in 1940. In addition, there will be a num- 
her of volumes from the Adoleseent Study 
itself which represent outcomes of the 
case study method applied to some six 
hundred students in secondary schools 
and colleges. The major publications will 
be: 
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Peter Blos, Youth in the Making: A 
Study in Adolescent Growth. 

Elizabeth Hellersberg, Adolescence: A 
Period of Transition. 

Wilma Lloyd, Observation and Objec- 
tiwity. 

Caroline B. Zachry and Margaret FE. 
Lighty, Emotion and Conduct in 
Adolescence. 


Regents’ Inquiry.—According to infor- 
mation secured from Luther Gulick, diree- 
tor of the survey, the chief contributions 
of the Regents’ Inquiry in New York 
are as follows: 

1. The Inquiry has set in motion a 
greater volume and a higher quality of 
general lay discussion of the entire school 
program in New York State than has 
heretofore prevailed. The League of 
Women Voters organized over 80 study 
groups to examine the Inquiry reports 
and to analyze local school problems in 
the light of the larger program. The 
Parent Teacher Association had over 600 
similar local groups out of some 800 in 
the state engaged in a study of the 
reports. 

2. The Inquiry findings served as ma- 
terial for discussion in hundreds of local 
school systems throughout the state. In 
some cases reports were given hy indi- 
vidual teachers from the Inquiry docu- 
ments, and in other instances whole sec- 
tions of the reports were mimeographed 
and distributed as a basis for discussion. 

3. The Inquiry served to stress the 
unity and integration of the whole school 
problem within the state, although it did 
throw renewed emphasis upon: (a) the 
elevation of rural school standards and 
administration; (b) the testing of the 
school program on the basis of its out- 
come measured in terms of youth; (c) 
the need for higher teacher standards; 
(d) the importance of strengthening local 


administration, and transforming the 
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state department from an administrative 
agency into one primarily concerned with 
research and stimulation; (e) increasing 
the efficiency and economy of school ad- 
ministration; and (f) increasing the im- 
portance of social competence as a cen- 
tral educational objective. 

4. The State Department of Eduea- 
tion has been reorganized quite along the 
lines suggested and a Department of Re- 
search has been created directly under 
the Commissioner; a large amount of dis- 
trict school reorganization has been ear- 
ried through; the Regents’ Examination 
System is being revised extensively ; both 
centrally and locally there is quite a new 
attitude with reference to education for 
citizenship and education for work; and 
nobody now talks about education, or acts 
about education, in the state without 
drawing upon the factual material and 
the ideas advanced by the Inquiry. 

5. At least a score of the better state 
departments of education have utilized 
the reports for special conferences and 
staff discussions, and at least a dozen 
schools of education during the summer 
of 1939 organized special courses based 
on the Regents’ Inquiry reports. 


Research Planning tn New York.— 
The Educational Research Association of 
New York State has issued the report 
of a special planning committee, under 
the chairmanship of Arvid J. Burke. The 
function of the committee is to formu- 
late plans for a state research program 
which will show the interrelations and 
respective responsibilities of the State 
Edueation Department, the State Re- 
search Association, the State Teachers 
Association, the Elementary Principals 
Association, the Association of Academic 
Principals, the other state-wide educa- 
tional organizations, the graduate schools 
of edueation, and the local schools and 


colleges. 
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The research needs of the state are out- 
lined as follows: (1) to determine the 
most important problems calling for re- 
search in education at a given time; (2) 
to clarify the issues involved in each 
division of education and for defining spe- 


rative 
1 with 
-asing 
ol ad- 
1€ im- 
A cen- 
cifie problems in relation to these larger 
duca issues; (3) to utilize fully existing edu- 
ig the 
of Re 
under 
f dis- sponsibilities which it can best handle; 
Mn car- 1) 


cational research facilities through vol- 
untary codperation and coérdination of 
effort, having each agency assume the re- 


to lift the level of educational re- 
nation 
: both 
a new 


search or to improve the quality of much 
so-called research through clarification of 
research concepts, improved methodology, 
ym for formulation of research standards, and 
> and the dissemination of information on these 


yr acts research workers and consumers 
ithout 


1 and 


among 
of research; (5) to provide more ade- 
quate support for educational research, 
especially in the State Education Depart- 
' State 
tilized 
s and 
dozen 
immer 


ment, the publie school systems, and the 
institutions of higher education; and (6) 
to implement research findings. 

The committee states five principles 
for carrying out a codrdinated program 
based of educational research: 

will not function best 
in a ‘‘line organization,’’ designed 


1. Research 
ork.— efficiently to carry out fixed-in-ad- 
Research must be or- 
ganized to promote intellectual free- 


ion of vance plans, 
report 
under 
,e The 


‘ormu- 


dom, critical attitudes, and creative 
effort. In planning a research pro- 
gram, authority and control should 
be reduced to a minimum, with stim- 
ulation and leadership substituted in 
its place. 


ogram 
s and 
State 
e Re- 2. The codrdinating of educational 
achers research activities in the state should 
cipals be attained through voluntary codp- 
eration (on the part of individual 
workers and research agencies), a 


demic 
pduca- 
chools 


central body merely acting as the 
is and 


ageney to facilitate this voluntary 
coordination. 
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3. Initiative and freedom to deter- 
mine its research program 
should be left to each agency. 

4. The freedom of the individual in 
scientific pro- 


own 


research should be 
tected. 

5. Research workers, insofar as pos- 
sible, should have no responsibility 
for formulating or carrying out the 


policies which they are studying. 


Florida Projects.—A 430 page volume 
comprises the report of a survey of the 
schools of Dade County, Florida, which 
was recently completed by the Florida 
Edgar 
L. Morphet, Director of Administration 
and Finance of the State Department, 
was director of the survey. The staff 
was comprised of representatives of the 


State Department of Education. 


state department of education and of 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
state. Bess Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, and H. F. 


Goodykoontz, 


Alves, Senior Specialist in State School 
Administration, served as consultants 
from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. This report is necessarily unique 
in many respects, because it deals with 
problems which are duplicated in few 
areas of the United States. These prob- 
lems, however, are of interest to thou- 
sands of people from all sections of the 
country, who come to Miami each year 
and whose children attend schools in the 
Miami area. The survey staff used this 
study as an opportunity to think through 
and further develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation for Florida schools to aid in solv- 
ing many of the outstanding educational 
problems in the state, as well as to make 
recommendations of particular import- 
Dade County. This report, 
which is well illustrated by pictures, 
charts, and maps, is distributed through 
the Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion (paper bound, $1.50). 


anee for 
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A Southern States Work-Conference 
on School Administrative Problems is 
being held at Daytona Beach, Florida, 
June 12-14, inelusive. The purpose of 
this work-conference is to enable repre- 
sentatives from the participating states 
to work together in developing hand- 
books or manuals for use in their own 
states, having as much in common as 
practicable. The projects on which stud- 
ies will be undertaken are: (1) continu- 
ity of service (tenure) for teachers, (2) 
operation and maintenance of transporta- 
tion, and (3) operation and maintenance 
of the school plant. The advisory staff 
is comprised of H. F. Alves, United 
States Office of Education; Howard Daw- 
son, National Education Association; and 
John Guy Fowlkes, University of Wiseon- 
sin. The participating staff will be com- 
prised of members of the staff of the 
state departments of participating states. 
All southern states have made plans to 
participate in this significant work- 
eonference, 


Research on the School Plant.—T. C. 
Holy of Ohio State University calls at- 
tention to the need for an organized 
program of research in the school plant 
field, an area which involves approxi- 
mately one-third of the total expenditures 
for publie edueation. The School Plant 
Research Committee of the American 
Council on Edueation has received a grant 
of $12,000 for a study of school equip- 
ment specifications and standards. As 
illustrations of needed research, unsolved 
problems are listed from the field of 
heating and ventilation, an area which 
has been more extensively explored than 
any other in the school plant field: 

1. Is open window ventilation a satis- 
factory method under all conditions? If 
not, under what conditions is it satis- 
factory? 

2. If mechanical systems of heating 
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and ventilating are used, how many cubic 
feet of air per pupil are required? 
3. To what extent and under what cir- 
cumstances can air be safely recirculated? 
4. What are the optimum temperature 
and humidity conditions for health and 
learning ? 
5. Is air conditioning feasible and eco- 
nomical under typical school conditions? 
6. What are the relationships between 
building design and building materials 
and ventilation problems? 


Minnesota Studies.—The report of the 
University of Minnesota Committee on 
Educational Research for 1936-38 in- 
cludes a tabulation of the number of 
studies conducted in each field from 1924 
to 1938: administration, 6; alumni, 2; 
articulation, 11; examinations and meas- 
urements, 12; higher education, 6; in- 
structional, 21; library, 2; physical edu- 
eation and recreation, 1; student person- 
nel, 13; total, 74. The total expendi- 
ture for these investigations since 1951 
is $107,789. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee is T. R. McConnell. 


Research in Australia.—The Australian 
Councii for Educational Research is plan 
ning the sponsorship of a journal devoted 
to educational research. During the 
twelve months preceding August, 1959, 
the Council distributed more than 150,000 
copies of standardized tests to the schools 
of Australia. The Carnegie Corporation 
of New York has continued at a reduced 
rate its original ten-year grant, which 
terminated at the end of 1939, to the 
extent of $75,000 to assist the Council 
over a three-year period, with the expec- 
tation that adequate local aid will then 
be fortheoming. Recent publications of 
the Council are: Review of Education in 
Australia, 1938; Victoria’s First Public 
Educationist, by E. Sweetman; and The 
Educational Needs of a Rural Commu- 
nity, by W. C. Radford. 
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Guggenheim Fellowships, 1940.—Sev- 
enty-three fellowships, with stipends 
totaling $165,000 to assist research and 
creative work, have been announced by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation. The Foundation, established 
in 1925 by former United States Senator 
and Mrs. Simon Guggenheim as a me- 
morial to a son, to assist original work 
by scholars and artists, in the past fifteen 
years has granted 913 fellowships and 
$2,082,000 to assist its fellows to carry 
on their work. On account of the wars 
in Europe and the Far East all fellows, 
exeept one whose plans will take him to 
the Near East, will work in the Western 
Hemisphere this year. Twelve will go to 
Latin America, and the rest will conduct 
their studies in the United States and in 
Canada. Among those who will work in 
the United States are six Canadians ap- 
pointed under a recent extension of the 
Foundation’s fellowships to Canada. The 
annual Guggenheim’ Fellowships for 
Latin American scholars and artists, an- 
other part of the Foundation’s plans for 
granting fellowships in this hemisphere, 
will be awarded in June. 


Rockefeller Foundation, 1939.—Grants 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
1989 amounted in round figures to $9,- 
500,000. Of this sum, $8,000,000 was dis- 
tributed in approximately equal amounts 
of $2,000,000 each to work in the four 
fields of publie health, medical, social, 
and natural sciences. One million dollars 
was appropriated for activities in the 
humanities, and the better part of a half 
million toward the program of rural re- 
construction in China. The income of the 
Foundation during 1939 was $6,627,450. 
The program of the Foundation in 1959 
involved ecoéperative effort in 47 coun- 
tries. The ratio between the amount of 
money that went to foreign countries and 
the amount spent on work in the United 
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States was the same as last year, i.e., 
approximately 25 percent in foreign 
countries as against 75 percent in the 
Uniced States. 


Evaluation of Business Education.— 
A Work Committee, composed of repre- 
sentative educators within and outside 
the field of business education, has been 
organized in connection with the Annual 
Conferences on Business Education held 
at the University of Chicago. The re- 
sponsibility of this committee is to in- 
itiate procedures for setting standards 
which will be of assistance to school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and accrediting 
agencies in measuring business curricu- 
lums and guidance programs. 

Last year the committee submitted a 
tentative report of a series of criteria 
and standards for appraising secondary- 
school economie and business education. 
A number of tentative and general state- 
ments and recommendations were formu- 
lated with respect to the following areas: 
(1) purposes and philosophy of business 
education, (2) the eurriculum. (3) the 
teaching staff, (4) facilities, (5) guid- 
ance program, and (6) adjustment to 
economie and community situations. 

The committee this year is at work re- 
fining the rating seale on the basis of 
criticisms by school administrators and 
curriculum specialists, A second major 
task is to formulate a testing program 
with emphasis on the general economic 
and business background phases of edu- 
eation. This testing program is to be 
used as a means of measuring the out- 
come of the business subjects, and also 
to make some comparison between the 
business students and the non-business 
students. <A third major phase of the 
Work Committee’s activity for the pres- 
ent year is to apply the revised criteria 
in terms of an actual school situation. 
The Fort Wayne public schools are being 
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used for the purpose of making an actual 
appraisal of school practices. 

A copy of the tentative rating scale 
may be obtained from the Work Com- 
mittee, School of Business, University of 
Chicago. 


Rural Education.—-A new Committee 
on Rural Education with offices at 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
recently been appointed by the American 
Country Life Association. This commit- 
tee held its first meeting on March 3-4, 
1939, with three subsequent meetings, 
and is now fully organized under the 
chairmanship of Roscoe Pulliam, Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. Iman E. Schatzmann 
of Iowa background, but formerly edu- 
cational investigator for the International 
Bureau of Edueation and research assist- 
ant for the International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, has been appointed 
executive secretary. 

While generally interested in rural edu- 
cation as a whole, and in all parts of the 
country, this new committee is giving 
initial attention to the Mississippi Valley 
and to the cultural and spiritual values 
of life on the land. It regards education 
as a life-long, all-inclusive process, in- 
volving the entire population and many 
varied agencies in addition to the school. 
It views education as directly related to 
the vital interests and needs of the people 
and as involving initiative, participation, 
and support on the part of the local 
community. 

In formulating its program for the 
improvement of rural education, the com- 
mittee is taking a strong stand on federal 
aid for rural schools as essential in seeur- 
ing an adequate financial basis for the 
education of rural children. Even more 
immediate is its concern for effective, 
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life-related teaching in rural schools. To 
this end the committee is focusing first 
attention upon rural school supervision 
and teacher education, advocating prac- 
tical demonstrations in both fields. It 
desires, also, to see special attention given 
to the unemployed and out-of-school 
youth of rural communities and to the 
numerous problems of the rural high 
school serving adolescent youth in school. 

In the implementation of its program 
the committee is endeavoring to discover 
the best achievements and practices of 
rural education both in this country and 
abroad. These materials will be as- 
sembled and disseminated to all interested 
individuals and agencies. The commit- 
tee is also encouraging the organization 
of regional, state, and local commissions 
or councils on rural education, and is 
desirous of coéperating with other agen- 
cies in promoting conferences, institutes, 
and demonstrations in this field. Its 
greatest hope, however, is centered in the 
quality, idealism, and skill of American 
rural teachers. Toward the realization of 
these standards, it is attempting to secure 
funds for scholarships and the advanced 
training of superior young people who 
will promise to make rural education their 
life work. The committee also is working 
for improvement in both the pre-service 
and in-service education of rural teach- 
ers, and is trying to stimulate increased 
activity on the part of all teacher-train- 
ing institutions having farm constituen- 
cies. One demonstration in professional 
rural school supervision codperatively de- 
veloped between a state teachers college 
and a local county has been tentatively 
approved. 

For the present the committee is being 
supported by a grant from the Farm 


Foundation of Chicago. 
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© by Jack W. Birch 
Instructor, Orthogenic Retarded Pupils 
Burnham, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 


Birch says, “The problem of the retarded teader is one of school organiza- 
tion in that it deals with a group of children whose needs have not been met by 
the mechanism of the school in which they participate. It is a problem of the 
child in that he realizes he is not able to participate with maximum satisfaction 
in the educative process set up for him. It is a problem of the teacher in that 
he realizes his responsibility to educate the child cannot be met adequately. It is 
a problem of those who endeavor to devise functional materials and methods of 
instruction, and it is a problem of those who do research in education and psy- 


chology.” 


Birch’s new booklet on “Retrieving the Retarded Reader” is packed with 
sound and practical suggestions for work with poor readers. In simple, non- 
technical language, it discusses the problem of the retarded reader and empha- 
sizes the remedial teaching of vocabulary on the preprimer, primer, elementary, 
and secondary school levels. 


So that each of your teachers may be supplied with a copy of this new 
pamphlet, we have priced “Retrieving the Retarded Reader” at 30¢ a single 
copy, postpaid, or 25¢ each, plus postage, in quantities of ten or more copies. 


Order from 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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USE TESTS VALID FOR THE SCHOOL 
COURSE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION — 





With a measuring scale which correlates both aptitude and attainment in school 


‘work to chronological age, our standardized tests have been so adjusted as to meas- 


ure the success of each pupil under the conditions of his own abilities and of his 
interest and effort as directed under class and instructional conditions. 

Three basic principles for a definite measure of the success of school instruction 
are covered by the Public School Correlated Attainment Scales. These principles are: 

First, all the tests used are validated for the teaching and learning conditions in 
the class, as well as with reference to the textbooks. 

Second, the three aptitude tests are fully validated for pupils in grades 4 to 9 as 
measures of the aptitude needed for the studies covered by the attainment tests. 

Third, an important source of school success is found in the instructional equip- 
ment as it relates to the interest and effort given by each pupil. Reliability for this 
situation is secured by the adjustment of the order of difficulty for each question in 
each test to the aptitude ages found in the class. 

By all of these tests, each pupil’s work is measured in terms of the correlated 
scale, which scale is standardized for the present progress of the median pupil through 
the elementary grades. Each pupil in his work in each subject has the attainment re- 
corded on this standard measure of school progress. 

Schools which have used these Public School Correlated Attainment Scales and 
have made the detailed analysis which the record chart provides are enthusiastic over 
the value of the scales for locating specific instructional needs of each pupil and of 
the class. 

Three forms are provided. Use the revised Form A for your first testing. Ask 
for your sample set to be sent on approval. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











